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SHADOWS. 


(Continued from page 3.) 
i: impressions received on beholding a shadow and 


the effects produced are usually that the shadow has 

the characteristics of unreality, unsubstantiality, 

gloom, darkness, impermanence, uncertainty, weak- 
ness, and dependence, that it is an effect produced by a cause 
and that it is only an outline or adumbration. 

A shadow produces a sense of unreality, because although 
it appears to be something, yet when examined it seems to be 
nothing. However, it has reality, though in a lesser degree 
than the object of which it is the shadow and the light which 
makes it visible. Shadows suggest unreality because by them 
one may perceive of the changeableness and unreality of the 
seemingly real, solid objects which cause them. Shadows 
give an impression of instability because they do not seem to 
have any matter in their make-up and because they cannot 
be grasped and held and because the matter of which they 
are composed is generally not detected and has not been sub- 
jected to analysis. The immateriality and strangeness which 
shadows suggest symbolizes how unsubstantial is the form of 
the matter of the body which they represent. 

Shadows are symbols of impermanence because they come 
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and go, and no reliability can be placed on them. Although 
they are apparent to the sense of sight, their instability indi- 
cates how, like they, the objects and the light which make 
them will pass away. Gloom follows and is a companion of 
a shadow, because a shadow obscures and shuts out the light 
from that on which it falls and gloom rests on that on which 
the light is obscured. 

Shadows are the harbingers of darkness, because they 
show the passing of the light and indicate that, like their 
shadows, objects will disappear into the darkness with the 
passing of the light which makes them visible. 

Of all things shadows are dependent and contingent 
because they can have no existence without the object and the 
light which makes them visible and because they move and 
change as the light or object changes. ‘They illustrate how 
dependent all bodies are on the power which causes them and 
their movements. 

A shadow is a picture of weakness, because it gives way 
to everything and offers no resistance whatever, and so sug- 
gests the comparative weakness of the objects as compared to 
the forces which move them. Although so evidently weak 
and intangible, shadows sometimes cause alarm and strike 
terror to those who meet them unexpectedly and mistake them 
for realities. 

Notwithstanding the apparent harmlessness and evident 
unreality of shadows, there are strange beliefs concerning 
shadows. ‘Those beliefs are commonly called superstitions. 
Among them are beliefs concerning eclipses, and notions held 
concerning the shadows of certain kinds of persons and about 
one’s own shadows. Yet, if before pronouncing superstitions 
to be the idle wanderings of the mind and without any basis 
of fact, we were to examine without prejudice and carefully 
into the beliefs held, we should frequently find that each belief 
called a superstition and which has been handed down by tra- 
dition, is a shadow which had its origin in the knowledge of 
facts. ‘hose who believe without knowing why, are said to 
be superstitious. 

A knowledge of all the facts concerning any particular 
belief called superstitious often shows it to be based on im- 
portant facts. 

One of the superstitions of which those who are ac- 
quainted with Eastern countries tell, is the superstition against 
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the shadow of a red-haired man or woman. A native will 
avoid stepping across the shadow of many people, but he 
dreads to step across the shadow of one who has red hair, or 
to have the shadow of a red-haired person fall on him. It is 
said that a red haired person is often vindictive, treacherous 
or spiteful, or is one in whom the vices are particularly pro- 
nounced, and the belief is that his shadow will impress much 
of his nature on those on whom it rests. 

Whether this belief about the nature of a red haired per- 
son is or is not true, the belief that one is affected by shadows 
is more than mere fancy. It is the traditional belief which 
had its origin in a knowledge of the effects, and their causes. 
Those who knew that a shadow is the projection of the shade 
or copy or ghost of an object in combination with the light that 
mingles with and projects it, knew also that certain essentials 
of the nature of that body are conveyed and impressed by the 
shade and shadow on the person or place on which they fall. 
A very sensitive person may feel something of the influence 
of the invisible shade and the apparently visible shadow even 
though he may not know the causes which produces it or the 
law by which it was produced. The light which causes the 
shadow carries with it some of the finer essences of the body 
and directs the magnetism of that body to the object on which 
the shadow falls. 

A superstition shared by people of many countries and 
which was and is often a cause for alarm, is the superstition 
about eclipses. An eclipse of the sun or of the moon, it is 
believed by many, and especially by Eastern people, should. 
be a time of fasting, prayer or meditation, as it is believed 
that at such times strange influences prevail, which, if they are 
evil, can be counteracted, and if good can be taken advantage 
of by fasting, prayer or meditation. No particular explana- 
tion is given, however, as to the causes by and the manner in 
which such influences are produced. The fact is that an 
eclipse is an obscuration of the light by which the copy or 
shade of the body which obscures the light is projected and 
falls as a shadow on the object from which the light is 
obscured. When the moon stands between the sun and the 
earth, there is an eclipse of the sun. At an eclipse of the sun, 
the earth is in the moon’s shadow. During the sun’s eclipse 
the moon intercepts what is called the sun’s rays, but other 
light rays of the sun pass through and project the subtle and 
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essential nature of the moon upon the earth and so affect 
individuals and the earth according to the prevailing influ- 
ence of the sun and of the moon, according to the sensitive- 
ness of the individuals and the season of the year. During 
an eclipse of the sun the moon has a strong magnetic influence 
over all organic life. All individuals have direct magnetic 
relation with the moon. It is because of the basic fact of the 
magnetic influence of the moon during an eclipse of the sun, 
that strange beliefs are held and strange fancies are indulged 
in concerning the eclipse. 

The fact that some people hold strange beliefs concerning 
shadows without knowing why, should not prevent others 
from an investigation of the cause of such beliefs nor preju- 
dice them against the study of shadows. 

The earth is the body which causes an eclipse of the 
moon. At an eclipse of the moon, therefore, the shadow of the 
earth falls on the moon. Light causes a certain precipitation 
on all objects within its reach and influence. At an eclipse of 
the moon the sun projects the shade of the earth on the moon’s 
surface and the moon reflects the shadow rays of the sun and 
by its own light turns the shadow and the shade back to the 
earth. The earth, therefore, when eclipsing the moon is by 
reflection in its own shadow and shade. ‘The influence which 
then prevails is that of the interior of the earth in combination 
with the sunlight reflected by the moon and with the moon’s 
own light. It is generally supposed that the moon has no 
light of its own, but this belief is due to a misunderstanding 
concerning light. Every particle of matter and every body 
in space has a light peculiar to itself; however, this is not 
generally supposed to be so, because the human eye is not 
sensible to the light of all bodies, and the light of most bodies 
is therefore invisible. 

Peculiar influences of shadows do prevail during all 
eclipses, but those who would know what they are should not 
accept prevalent belief about them with undue credulity, nor 
be prejudiced against such beliefs by their seeming absurdi- 
t1es. 

Those who look into the subject of shadows intelligently 
and with impartial mind will find that all shadows produce 
an influence which is of the nature of the object and the light 
which projects it, and varies according to the degree of the sen- 
sitiveness of the person or the surface on which that shadow 
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falls. This applies to what is called natural or artificial light. 
It is more pronounced, however, with sunlight. All bodies 
which pass between the sun and the earth influence that on 
which the shadows fall, even though the influence may be so 
slight as to be imperceptible to the common observer. ‘The 
sun is constantly precipitating on the earth the influences of 
the spaces through which it acts and the essential natures of 
the bodies which intercept some of its rays. This may be 
noticed in the case of clouds. The clouds serve a purpose by 
protecting the vegetation and animal life from the intensity 
of sunlight. The moisture of the cloud is precipitated by the. 
sunlight on the surface on which its shadow falls. 

Another belief common in the East, which is regarded 
as superstition in the West, is that one may predict his future 
condition by gazing at his own shadow. It is believed that 
the person who looks steadily at his shadow when thrown on 
the ground by the light of the sun or the moon and then looks 
upward at the sky, will there see the outline of his figure or 
shadow from which, according to its color and the signs in it, 
he may learn what will befall him in the future. It is said 
that this should only be attempted when there is a clear and 
cloudless sky. Of course the time of day would affect the size 
of the shadow, accordingly as the orb of light which projected 
it was near to or above the horizon, and it is said that one who 
would thus gaze at his shadow should do so when the sun or 
moon is rising. 

These beliefs do little good and often much harm to those 
who indulge in the practice without an understanding of the 
law of shadows or without the ability to make use of what they’ 
understand. It is not likely that the Eastern belief in the 
forecast of the future by the invocation of one’s shadow, orig- 
inated in idle fancy. 

The shadow of a person as cast by the light of the sun or 
moon is a faint counterpart of his body. When one looks 
toward the shadow thus cast, he does not at first see this coun- 
terpart. He sees only that portion of the background on 
which the shadow is cast, as outlined by the light to which 
his eyes are sensible. The light of the shadow itself is not at 
once perceived. To see the shadow, the eye of the observer 
must be first sensitized to and be able to record the rays of light 
which the physical body is not able to intercept and which 
light, passing through his physical body, projects a copy of 
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his body before him. The copy of his body is a likeness of 
his astral or form or design body. If he can perceive the 
astral or design body of his physical structure, he will see the 
interior condition of his physical body, which physical body 
is the visible and outward expression of the invisible and in- 
terior condition. When he looks at his shadow, he sees the in- 
terior condition of his body as plainly as he would see the ex- 
pression on his face by looking into a mirror. Whereas in the 
mirror he sees by reflection and sees the parts reversed from 
right to left, his shadow is seen by projection or emanation 
and there is a sameness of the position. 


(To be continued.) 





ON THE POWERS OF THE SOUL. 
By NURHO DE MANHAR. 


AN HELMONT, writing concerning the “Magnate 
Magnum,” says: it is not a physical substance, which 
we inspissate, measure, and weigh, but it is an ethereal 
spirit, pure, living, that pervades all things and moves 

the mass of the universe. It gives wonderful revelations 
through certain ecstacies which the inner man experiences; 
the outer man or the animal also may receive revelations, if 
the imagination be exalted. 

Before the fall of man, his soul had an inborn wisdom 
and a prophetic gift of an extraordinary power. ‘These ca- 
pacities the soul still possesses, and if they are not visible, it 
is because of the many sensual obstructions which they en- 
counter. Especially in sleep are men often enlightened by 
this interior light, since they are not then, as in the walking 
state, so much repressed by the attractions of sense. 

Paracelsus states that primeval magic consisted not in 
superstitious practices and vain ceremonies. The spirit is 
everywhere and is the medium of magnetism, but the spirit of 
man, the Higher Self, is concealed in him as the fire is con- 
cealed in the flint. 


THE INNER LIFE AND JESUS, THE CHRIST. 
VI. 
By C. H. A. BJERREGAARD. 
THE ETERNAL GOSPEL AND THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


HE phrase “the eternal gospel,” occurs for the first time 
| in the book of Revelation, but it got its history from 
the use a certain Joachim of Flores made of it. The 
phrase also connects with a short speech made by 
Peter and recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. I shall give 
you the details relating to these two uses of the phrase. I 
shall also endeavor to reconstruct the framework of what I 
call the “Eternal Gospel,” a gospel written nowhere outside 
of human consciousness, but written in there, I say, very 
clearly, if we but wipe out all that which has been written 
over it and which has, therefore, to a large extent, obliterated 
it. Most people’s minds are like a palimsest; the original 
writing or—which is the same—their knowledge attained in 
past incarnations, has been written over and blurred by all 
the confusion of this their present life. ‘They ought to restore 
the original manuscript. I shall attempt to scrape off some 
of the blots set by the present life and invite you to read 
something written deep down in the subconscious self of most 
people. I shall also make you see the four Bible gospels in 
the light of that gospel, ““The Eternal Gospel.” 

I will first speak about Joachim of Flores and his gospel. 
It is the least interesting, perhaps, but must be spoken of in 
this connection. 

The phrase “the eternal gospel” has a special significa- 
tion and originated with one Gerard, a mystic of the Fran- 
ciscan order and follower of Joachim of Flores, whose idea 
he systematized under the phrase of the eternal gospel. 

Joachim was an abbot of the Cistercian monastery of 
Flores in Calabria, Italy. He lived from 1130 to 1200. He 
was an enthusiastic preacher and concerned himself much 
with the various prophecies scattered throughout the old and 
the new testament. His studies in the prophecies led him 
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to prophecy himself. His predictions were well known to 
the people of the Middle Ages. 

Gerard, his disciple, collected three works of his master 
into one under the title “The Eternal Gospel,” but inter- 
spersed his master’s works freely with his own ideas. His 
title and text he took from the Book of Revelation, XIV.6, 
which reads, “And I saw another angel fly in the midst of 
heaven, having ‘the eternal gospel’ to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and 
tongue, and people.” Gerard taught that the angel was none 
other than St. Francis, the founder of his own order, and that 
his gospel would supersede the New Testament in 1260. The 
gospel propagated was in many respects wild and immoral 
and the book therefore suppressed by the pope, but the ideas 
of the book could not be suppressed; they spread far and 
wide and had a strong hold upon the ignorant. Even after 
his death and the failure of his prophecies to come true, in 
1260 he was known everywhere as Abbot Joachim the prophet, 
and some believers still clung to his theories. ‘The reason for 
this must be sought in the fact that he claimed to write reve- 
lations. In his book “Of the concord of the Old Testament 
and the New Testament,” he distinctly claims to have written 
his book by revelation. And ignorant people always have 
great respect for revelations, and believe them, no matter 
how absurd they may be. It was especially the millenia! 
ideas that possessed people then as they do now whenever 
some vigorous person preaches them. ‘The oppressed and the 
miserable listen gladly to any hope held out, be it ever so 
unreasonable. The millenial ideas of “The Eternal Gospel” 
are to be found even in our own day among all the various 
classes of Second Adventist fakirs. 

The main idea of Joachim’s eternal gospel, such as Ger- 
ard edited it, were these: 

To the trinity, says he, corresponds three historic ages. 
The first age, that before Christ, was the age of the Father 
and the Father revealed in the Old Testament. The second 
age, that of the New Testament, is the age of the Son and the 
Son revealed in the gospels. After that age came the third 
age, called “the last day,” which was the age of the Spirit 
and that was the age in which Joachim lived and would have 
ended in an “eternal age’—if Jochim had not made a mis- 
take. And the chracter of that “eternal age” was to be free- 
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dom. Freedom was not proclaimed as a positive virtue, but 
only negatively, as something that would rid common man of 
all oppression. The scheme was harmless enough if it had 
not involved a wholesale abolition of the existing order of 
things. The teaching was, that Christianity, the church and 
all moral order was to cease, and a grand state of “absolute” 
freedom was to take its place. The freedom that was preached 
was understood as license and was so practiced. Wherever 
“the eternal gospel” was preached there followed disorders 
of all kinds. 

‘The Eternal Gospel,” then, in short, was one proclaim- 
ing the end of the Church, of Christianity and all moral order 
as known at the time, and the substitution of an age of free- 
dom or license. The explanation of how such teachings 
could find ground to grow in is to be found in the fact that 
throughout the Middle Ages, up to the time of the council 
of Trent, there existed side by side with official catholicism 
a religious movement which was not that of Rome. Of such 
a phenomenon [| have already mentioned in the first chapter, 
about the secret societies and the mysteries that existed along- 
side the ancient national religions; the two not coming in 
conflict. In the Middle Ages that religious movement was 
Mysticism. 

The mystic societies had special eye for the progressive 
element in the Christianity of Jesus and the apostles, and it 
was that element that gave life to such systems as that of The 
Eternal Gospel. Later the Council of Trent, in the year 
1563, destroyed forever not only all such vagaries, but also 
all hope of progress. It cast Christianity into an absolute 
form and threatened all with eternal damnation who should 
think of progress or change the church’s dogma. 

Unfortunately, systems like that of Joachim’s misunder- 
stood the words of the apostle (2 Cor. 111.7), “Where the 
spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” It came to mean that 
with the abolishment of hierarchical rule, there should also 
follow “no rule.” The human heart always whispers hope 
to the soul, when oppressions seem too hard; the heart always 
adds fuel to the longings for freedom. If understanding is 
lacking, such whisperings and such longings are apt to mis- 
lead. Freedom is only too often misunderstood and becomes 
in that case license. And such it was with Joachim’s proc- 
lamation of freedom. The Middle Ages were not deep 
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enough in understandings to be able to handle the new gospel 
of freedom. 

I need not enter any further upon Joachim’s gospel and 
its defects. It does not deserve its name. The Eternal Gospel, 
in any true sense, but nevertheless, I am personally inclined 
to believe that the eternal gospel which is written in every 
human heart, means freedom in all the possible senses that 
word can carry. I will now show you another form of the 
eternal gospel. 

The word “gospel” is a good Anglo-Saxon word, which 
means literally a “god-story,” not a story about God, but a 
“story of God,” or a wisdom story, or, still better, Theosophy. 

The words “gospel” and “theosophy” are then synon- 
ymous terms; but whether or not the four gospels are the- 
osophy is not settled so readily. ‘The answer may appear in 
the following chapter. I think the word “gospel” is inap- 
propriate in connection with the four so called gospels, 
because only esoterically do they contain theosophy. On their 
face they are only narratives. ‘The word in Greek that stands 
in the Greek Testament, where we in the English translation 
put “gospel,” is evangelion. In the older Greek, that of 
Homer and in Attic Greek, it signified a reward or a thank 
offering given for good tidings brought by a herald (didas- 
kalos). Good tidings or a glad message, especially if it held 
divine truth, would produce a magical effect, hence such a 
message came to be called a magical message, and some older 
English Divines translated the word “evangelion” to be “a 
gospel,” trying to give the word a magical power. A Gos- 
pel or a “god-story” may therefore be called a magical mes- 
sage if we so desire. In late Greek and in the New Testa- 
ment the word simply means “message” or glad message, as 
some wil! have it. In the New Testament, the word evan- 
gelion is used in two senses. (1) In the mouth of Jesus and 
that of his disciples, while he lived, the word meant the glad 
tidings of the kingdom of God (Mk. I.14-15. Mt. IV.23, 
IX.35) which he had come to establish. (2) After the death 
of Jesus, the word came to mean the good tidings about Jesus 
personally. These two are now the legitimate scholarly uses 
of the word. Now a peculiar thing has happened. 

The four so called gospels are not strictly or fully evan- 
gels in either of these two senses, though they are called gos- 
pels and to some extent do deal with the kingdom and also 
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are tidings about Jesus. In the first place they were certainly 
not simply glad tidings about the kingdom; they only men- 
tion the kingdom incidentally. In the next place they are in 
the main chronological records and destitute of any teaching 
relating to the meaning of their chronology. Strictly speak- 
ing, they bring no “good tidings” about Jesus; that is to say, 
they do not explain him; they develop no theosophy or theol- 
ogy after the manner of the various epistles, be they by Paul 
or Peter or somebody else. They are so neutral in that 
respect that these gospels have been read throughout the time 
of their existence, in the most varied way and have been held 
to support diametrically opposite views. All because they 
do not explain Jesus. ‘To find any magical message in these 
four narratives we must study them as if they were written 
around a certain leading idea. 

The leading idea | refer to, is to be seen in “the primi- 
tive gospel,” as it has been called, and, which is Peter’s 
address to the centurion, Cornelius, and others. By common 
consent among scholars it is the first gospel narrative and 
necessarily existed long before the four were composed; in 
fact, the four are really further elaborations of this one, if 
they are anything more than common scrap books arranged 
after some loose plan. I hope I am not offending anybody. 
J have no other intentions with my language than the clear- 
est possible expression. ‘The primitive gospel is found in 
Acts X.34-44, and reads as follows. ‘And Peter opened his 
mouth, and said: ‘Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons: but in every nation he that feareth him, 
and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. ‘The word 
which he sent unto the children of Israel, preaching good 
tidings of peace by Jesus Christ—that saying ye yourselves 
know, which was published throughout all Judea, beginning 
from Galilee, after the baptism which John preached; (even) 
Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed him with the Holy 
Ghost and with power: who went about doing good, and heal- 
ing all that were oppressed of the devil; for God was with 
him. And we are witnesses of all things which he did both 
in the country of the Jews, and in Jerusalem; whom also 
they slew, hanging him on a tree. Him God raised up the 
third day, and gave him to be made manifest, not to all the 
people, but unto witnesses that were chosen before of God, 
even to us, who ate and drank with him after he rose from 
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the dead. And he charged us to preach unto the people, and 
to testify that this is he who is ordained of God to be the 
judge of the living and the dead. To him bear all the 
prophets witness that through his name everyone that 
believeth on him shall receive remission of sins’.” This is 
the one gospel, the only gospel as it exists in writing. 

The psychological peculiarity with this gospel is the 
intense personality of Peter, not the subject matter, Jesus. It 
is Peter’s testimony before Cornelius and his company, and 
its magic effect was that “the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word.”’ Even before Peter had spoken, Cor- 
nelius, “a centurion and a righteous man,” had fallen down 
at Peter’s feet and worshipped him. And after Peter had 
spoken, Cornelius, the Roman, as well as the Jews present, 
were baptized. 

Evidently the power in the words spoken by Peter was, 
to use a Biblical term, the Logos. What the Logos is, I have 
stated in my former article. I have explained that the Logos 
is the plastic, constructive power of existence. It was that 
plastic power in Peter’s speech that created the effect upon 
Cornelius and the company; that is evident enough. The 
subject matter, Jesus, of the speech, was secondary. It was 
Peter, not Jesus, who created the effect. 

The second peculiarity of this primitive gospel is that it 
can be called the foundation of the four narratives usually 
called the Gospels; and this fourfoldness is remarkable. 
Peter (1) first states that God is no respecter of persons. In 
that statement lies the mystery of Luke’s gospel, which is a 
revelation of God’s love, the tender life (and these words are 
also the light that illuminate The Acts of the Apostles and 
prove that Luke wrote that book). Peter next (2) declares 
that Jesus went about doing good. In that declaration cen- 
ters the whole of Mark’s gospel, which is the narrative of a 
strong life. The reading of Mark’s gospel fires us with a 
peculiar energy and uplift, as if Life itself was the power of 
its words. Peter (3) then tells his listeners that God was 
with him (Jesus) or, in other words, that Jesu life was 
divine; and we need but read a little in John’s gospel to find 
that that is the burden of the fourth gospel. John wants to 
tell us that in Jesus God was humanized. (4) And finally, 
Peter assures Cornelius and the rest that Jesus is he to whom 
all the prophets bear witness, and the reader of Matthew's 
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gospel has no difficulty in finding out that Matthew asserts 
the predesignated life and thereby points to Jesus as the Light 
of history. Around these four leading ideas the four gospels 
are written. 

Now, the Gospel narrative as we heard it from Peter is 
personal. Peter speaks about a person, Jesus, when he claims 
all these wonderful powers for Jesus. We, who were not 
present, can only read and wonder, and believe or disbelieve. 

If we in no tangible way could verify for ourselves what 
Peter said and what the Acts of the Apostles tell us, their 
sayings would all be as of no use to us. But if that declara- 
tion of Peter’s had the truth in it, or was a magic message, 
then there must still be a magical power or spell in it, strong 
enough to last for all ages, and we must be able to put our- 
selves under its influence if we wish. I will try to show 
where that power is and how we can get at that truth of 
Peter’s, Peter’s gospel. That same Peter to whom Jesus is 
said to have given the keys to the mysteries. 

But first: what is magic, a magical message? ‘The word 
itself means to make, it signifies the power to create, to call 
forth. A magus means “ a maker;” simply “a maker” with- 
out any further explanation about what he makes or how he 
makes; whether he makes wonders out of nothing or out of 
something. Magic may produce illusions, but also realities. 

There is magic in the power that draws a human 
form out of a marble block. Nature shows magic every 
spring. In enthusiasm there is an interfusing of spirit 
with spirit. That is also magic. Our minds can reduce a 
shadow to reality and dissolve illusions. That, too, is magic. 
It is a magic power that creates a soul and which transforms 
a base metal to a precious one; and in both cases it is the same 
power, and the power is universal. Men deny miracles and 
magic because they are ignorant, but miracles and magic may 
be seen everywhere, and, these very ignorant people are them- 
selves the tools by means of which nature and higher powers 
perform miracles every moment. But they do not know it, 
nor are the miracles they perform to their credit. Only supe- 
riority possesses magic consciously. A magic word must be 
weighted with a superior personality, a personality com- 
pounded of time and eternity, of earth and heaven. Magic 
requires a crucible and fire and a will. The best crucible is 
a human heart, and the real fire is lit from the everlasting; 
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and, the will that acts is a chemist who himself is a result of 
the magic process called the spiritual regeneration of man. 
I have now defined magic in terms that apply to the subject 
before us, and the Peter’s magic message can be understood. 

The magic of Peter’s address was this, that the Logos, 
not the man Jesus, presented itself before his listeners and that 
in the image of Man. The people did not merely hear a dis- 
course or listen to Peter’s testimony, they were struck by the 
Spirit and saw before them the living portrait of Jesus and 
all the mysteries that center around the four cardinal points 
of his life. I said they saw; that means seeing as only the 
awakened can see, those whose subconscious accumulations of 
spiritual and mental experiences can in an instant be brought 
to a focus and vivified. These people saw that way, because 
their minds were prepared in former incarnations by their 
strivings for the eternal gospel, or whatever they called their 
ideal longings. These people on the instant became partak- 
ers of the life and death of Jesus, just as really as if they had 
followed him in the flesh. Peter’s message had that magic 
effect. It was a magical message, that created such a condi- 
tion. Call it hypnosis, if you prefer a modern term. 

Of course, I will not belittle the wonder I have just set 
before you, but I say that you, too, may have just such experi- 
ence as the centurion and his company, and perhaps some of 
you have had it. If you have had it—did it wash away all 
the past and fro mthat moment did you stand forth in the 
renewal of your life? If you did, you know more about these 
mysteries than I can tell you. 

The narrative reads as if it were something that hap- 
pened long ago in Palestine, and was something of the past, 
and the explanation seems to fit into times when everything 
was wonderful. Most people are inclined to think that every- 
thing nowadays is so different and that wonders are impos- 
sible. Of course those that live in mind can see only a mind 
horizon. Those who are too lazy to inquire about the road 
will not proceed. If a blade of grass holds no wonders for 
one, no magic will. Many have ears and do not hear. Many 
have eyes and do not see. But the experiences that followed 
Peter’s narrative is the substance of the “eternal gospel” and 
the human heart is made so that it always can house its master. 

The evangel is not merely a narrative of what has been; 
it is the sublime revelation of what is and always will be. The 
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Universal Logos or the Christ is always revealing or coming 
into sight and hearing where an awakened soul is ready. The 
unawakened can no more understand this mystery of magic 
and its reality or unreality than the gulls I have seen fish in 
the Hudson River. 

The subject of this article connects closely with those that 
preceded it. The doctrine of the messiah and that of the 
Logos are both essential parts of the eternal gospel, but they 
do not exhaust its contents. The doctrine of the messiah or 
the vague hope of a deliverer is in the main the expectation 
of the coming of the good man, the god-man, the incarnation 
of godliness in a man. ‘The doctrine of the Logos is essen- 
tially a definition of a wisdom-man, a man who is the incar- 
nation of wisdom and the secrets of the Deity and the universe. 

Neither of the two doctrines have been realized in the 
form of an incarnation. Claims have been made, but the 
proofs are still lacking. While the actual incarnation has 
not been seen, mankind is agreed in accepting the two doc- 
trines as personal definitions of abstract notions, of principles; 
and, in the past articles | have proved that they were only 
personifications. But mankind in the past has not only been 
concerned with the idea of the good and the idea of the true, 
it has also inquired about and longed for realization of the 
beautiful and of perfect freedom. I will pay special atten- 
tion to these two ideas in the present article; they are as 
important as the others but comparatively little treated by 
theosophists and church people and that is a great fault. I 
hold that we cannot study with full benefit when we alone 
study the god-man, nor when we alone study the wisdom-man. 
Each of these represents only one fourth of the whole man. 
Goodness and Wisdom are of course essential, but Beauty 
and Freedom are also essential, and with the other two they 
go to make up a full and perfect character. In the farther 
Orient they have paid most attention to the god-man. In 
the nearer Orient they know the wisdom-man to some extent. 
In the West, a single group of people, the Greeks, began the 
development of the beauty-man, but they did not finish the 
work. 

Beauty is being cultivated in the West, and Art is its 
evangelist, but its advocates are not so active as those who 
work for the god-man. Beauty has also to overcome much 
irrational opposition from the Church, for instance. The 
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West has also, but only in the last century, discovered the idea 
of the free-man. He is far from being a reality as yet, and 
I am not sure that the right means are employed to give him 
a reality. The beauty-man is an incarnation of Beauty, of 
course. And what is Beauty? It is intensity cast in perfect 
form. And the beauty-man’s life is a song of beauty and 
freedom. ‘That song’s refrain reverberates through all the 
kingdoms of creation with lessons on how to give form to 
our intensity, enthusiasm and fire, and how freedom is attained 
by true form. The beauty-man is an incarnation of our ideal 
tendencies, of all that which yearns and strives for life, life as 
an end in itself, not merely a purpose. He is that single tree 
in the forest that puts its head above the line drawn for all the 
rest. He is the genius that seeks company with the sun and 
the stars and speaks familiarly with mother earth about the 
perfect lines of spirals, waves and the curves by which she 
creates charm. ‘The beauty-man is the revealer of nature’s 
occult laws, the laws of symmetry, eurythmy and harmony; 
the laws of the normal; the laws of quality and qualities’ reve- 
lation. I say the laws of quality, not quantity, because quality 
is not so much a sensible affair as it is above the senses. It 
belongs, and so does the beauty-man, to a sphere of Inner Life 
and the Absolute, to all that which lies behind and which 
influences the outer and the relative. The Bible speaks of 
“the desire of the nations,” but the phrase reads as if it 
related to the coming god-man only. ‘That is too limited a 
view. ‘That desire relates also to the beauty-man. He, and 
he only, can give form to the good, and surely the true can 
make no entry into a human heart except by the beautiful. 
The one is too stolid and the other too severe; but garlanded 
with beauty and adorned with charm, they conquer the world; 
and, if Freedom introduces them, they are irresistible. 

The beauty-man could not have been releavel in Hebra- 
ism, but in Hellenism only and in art that takes its inspiration 
from wholeness. Hebraism looked to salvation. Hellenism 
aimed at perfection, hence had the wider field before it; it 
could and it did set its indomitable impulse upon the devel- 
opment of the whole man, and the whole-man means both 
the beauty-man and the free-man. Hebraism, however, had 
some faint ideas about beauty, buried in such terms as Hod, 
Kabod, Tiphareth, but they never acquired power. And 
now about the free-man. 
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The free-man is fearless and not hampered by conven- 
tional limitations, because he is the original man, the man 
that lives from out of himself as man did before convention- 
ality ever arose. He is self-contained and needs not draw 
upon any man or body of men. He draws from the original 
fountains of manhood, fountains that ever spring with living 
waters for those who search for them and find them. The 
free-man infuses others with his own qualities of self-respect 
and self-rest. He feeds them with impulses for greatness 
and nurses their sense of righteousness. He is no “Over-man” 
after Nietzcshe’s pattern; neither in haughtiness nor by bru- 
tality does he rule anybody. His fellow-men place them- 
selves under his guidance and protection from an instinctive 
feeling of his superiority. ‘The free-man naturally becomes 
the pivot in the human economy around which all others turn, 
because he has realized the human ideal. He invariably 
becomes the god of his age, because he is an epitome of his 
age and race. But he is no pivot that compels. He is no 
dead sea fro mwhich flows no river. He is no cave into which 
all footsteps lead and none come out. He is the central 
activity whence springs peace, rest and yearning and insight 
to divinity. Of the free-man it is said, that inasmuch as his 
self has turned away from self, he stands in the Eternal Now. 
Having found the Eternal Now he owns everything which is, 
which was and ever shall be. What the Divine is by nature, 
that he is by self-realization. 

In our present condition of sin, sorrow and sickness, it 
has come to pass that men who seek the ideal of the god-man, 
or the ideal of the wisdom-man or the ideal of the beauty- 
man, fight one another in misunderstood zeal for the ideal. 
The free-man corrects this by living a life equally devoted to 
the four ideals, and by his perfect realization of the fact that 
the four are not four separate entities, but four views of the 
same truth. 

In presenting the beauty-man and the free-man I have 
fallowed the old style of speaking as if I were delineating the 
characters of two personalities. By so doing I have followed 
the ancient style in describing the Messiah and the Logos. 
But I mean now, as [| did in the cases of the Messiah and the 
Logos, that they are not persons, neither females nor males, 
but principles, powers and great impulses in the direction of 
the human will, and flashes of light from eternity that clamor 
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for soul. And in the eternal gospel as we read that gospel 
in our ideal longings, they are pictured as patterns to be 
worked out sometime, somewhere. 

In former articles I have given the history of the messiah 
idea and the logos idea, and the history thus given was a com- 
pilation of recorded facts. I will now give the history of the 
beauty-man. As far as I know nobody has tried to write the 
history of the beauty-man. They have written histories of 
art, but I do not mean to present you with a history of the art 
idea. What I want to attempt to describe is the history of 
the personification of the idea of the beauty-man. It is a 
difficult task, but it must be attempted. 

For argument’s sake I will take for granted that primi- 
tive man’s art was imitative. Let us suppose that he imitated; 
that is to say, that he tried to copy the animals, flowers and 
men he saw before him, and did that in the leisure moments 
the hunt for food allowed him. I say, let us suppose that 
he imitated—and then ask: why did he imitate? Why should 
he copy that which he had about him in free nature in a 
much more realistic and useful forme Of what use could 
an imitation be to hime Even gazing at his work could not 
offer him the same reality as nature did in the object before 
him. 

My answer is, that in his own work he found, just as 
children do, something that nature had not given. He found 
himself reflected in his work. He found his own mind, clev- 
erness and the fire of his heart init. ‘These were a magic that 
the real object did not possess. Without knowing it, the primi- 
tive man copied a line or two from the “eternal gospel.” 
He may never have reasoned why he loved his own work the 
best. Children cannot tell either. He might not have been 
able to understand that it was his own mind and heart that 
he saw, if one had told him. In all probability he would not 
have understood that his work had a quality, the quality of 
the eternal gospel, we call beauty. Yet such was the case. 

By putting mental, moral or spiritual qualities into 
objects we translate them into a sphere; a sphere we call 
beauty. Beauty is a transference of our own intensity to the 
object. It is ourselves put into something not ourselves. 
Beauty is also the revelation of hidden spiritual qualities in 
the object, a revelation of those mysteries which hover around 
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and above us and which stand revealed in the “eternal gospel.” 
Beauty is both subjective and objective. If you take a tract 
of uncultivated land and regulate its streams, cut away irregu- 
larities, either soften contours or strengthen the lines, and you 
create alternating open plots and plantings, you transfer your 
own intensity into that tract of land; and we henceforth see 
two kinds of beauty: the beauty you have created, the sub- 
jective, and we see the beauty of the landscape, an objective 
beauty, that lay slumbering in it. Ever afterwards, if that 
tract of land is kept in the new condition, it will have the 
quality we call beauty and it will act as a teacher and inspirer 
to the beholder and its maker. The work of the primitive 
man would act in the same way upon him and all others who 
beheld the work. ‘They would be translated into a psychic 
condition transcending their present or immediate one. The 
condition would be one of wonder and would offer a question 
that primitive man could not answer, nor can most people now 
answer it. [he question would be: what is it that charms me? 

That we or anyone answers: “It is the beauty in it, that 
charms you,” is no answer. It is only substituting a word for 
a feeling; one mystery for another. The truth is that that 
mystery we call beauty is as inexplicable as goodness and 
truth. They can all be felt, however, and realized as powers, 
but never explained. We realize an affinity with them, but 
can never define their mystery. 

As the good has been personified and sought for under 
the form of a good-man; and as the true has been personified 
and sought for under the form of a wisdom-man, so has 
beauty been sought for in many places; in olden times in 
nature, and last in the human form in Greece. If you will 
turn to the folklore of the various races, you will learn of the 
earliest ideas about the beauty-man, how he, as a giant crafts- 
man, is the builder of all those enormous monuments still 
extant here and there as ruins; how he could sing and create 
poetry; how his magic forged beautiful instruments and arms; 
how he planted the first gardens, drove away plagues, wild 
beasts, in short, you will hear of him under the modern name 
of culture-hero. ) 

That was in the beginning, and, that was the beginning 
of the beauty-man, but the world knew it not. There were 
also early impersonal forms of beauty suggested by the use 
of plant and animal forms for decorations, and anyone with 
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an eye for beauty in decorations will always see the symbol- 
ical use of those forms. I assert that all decoration that is 
correct and fascinating is so because it suggests life; because 
it suggests affinities with hidden stream in our soul life. Its 
beauty is derived from such affinity. The old Celtic dra- 
contine ornaments and the Scandinavian god stories are of that 
kind. Greek and Roman ornaments of flowers and buds 
connected wtih curved lines and spirals; the accanthus and 
the scroll suggest bodily exuberance of life and the swelling 
tides of passion. Byzantine foliage, and the Christian circle 
and cross, and the vine woven together on golden ground, 
thrill the heart that has come near the golden gate of the 
Beautiful. And why, I ask again, do these seemingly imper- 
sonal forms attract us? And I answer; it is because they tell 
us the eternal gospel story of latent beauty; it is because they 
act upon us as all beauty does; it wishes to share with us! 
It wishes to incorporate; and, if we are normal, we wish to 
share. In other words, mutual attraction is the secret. The 
ornaments with their life wish to enter us and we with our 
life wish to absorb them. Behold, then, how the impersonal 
and the personal meet. The beauty-man is revealed in both. 
And the whole mystery, now revealed to you, which I have 
read in the eternal gospel. I shall not have time to follow 
the beauty-man through later forms of style. I have given 
you the idea, you can do it yourself with ease. 

At Sakkarah, in Egypt, were excavated some wood carv- 
ings, estimated as being as old as about four thousand years 
B.C. They represent among other figures the human shape, 
and are done better than similar work of a later period. Only 
the keenest devotion to the beauty-man could have guided the 
chisel and stylus of that artist. He intended more than an 
historic record of an event, and more than a portrait likeness. 
He intended to make a perfect image, such as he had seen in 
his mind and heart, or read in the eternal gospel. He had 
an image of the beauty-man before him, whatever he called 
his vision. Look at that ancient sculpture with a loving eye 
and you shall learn something about your own beauty-man. 

I need not describe the Greek conceptions of Apollo, 
Artemis, Hermes, Aphrodite or Roman Antinous. They 
were direct products of desires to make the beauty-man stand 
alive before us. They correspond to the prophetic guesses 
about the Messiah and the Logos and they are of as much or 
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more value than the religious ideas. If I were to preach the 
beauty-man from the eternal gospel, and not merely to lec- 
ture or write about him, I would take you to an art museum 
and not to a church building, and I would take my texts from 
statuary. If I were to preach the free-man, as he appears in 
the eternal gospel, | would take you out into the Open and 
not to a church building. Were I to preach the god-man 
and not merely to write about the idea, I would take you into 
human society where men toil and women suffer and try to find 
him. Finally, were I to show you the wisdom-man, I would 
invite you into silence and solitude. 

Even the Christian sculptures and paintings, destitute of 
Greek lines as they are and glorying as they do in emaciated 
figures, must be counted as dreams about the beauty-man. 
The Renaissance is the glory of all efforts in the direction of 
the beauty-man. In our own day we have a deeper and richer 
conception than ever of the beauty-man. It is only the rich 
and abundant material that prevents me from giving you a 
history of the beauty-man as fully as I gave you the history 
of the Messiah and the Logos. The material is so rich, 
abundant and instructive that we ought to have a special 
time for its study. 

And now, in conclusion, a few words about the eternal 
gospel as a power. Though nowhere written out in cold type, 
like the gospel of Jesus, this gospel is nevertheless known 
everywhere; without a name, however, in most places. If I 
should select a symbol for it from among the poets, I would 
chose Shelley’s poem, “The Sensitive Plant.” The poem 
opens with a description of the garden and all the flowers 
that grow in it. Then it continues: 


“There was a Power in this sweet place,—a ruling grace 
Which to the flowers did they waken or dream, 
Was as God is to the starry scheme: 
A lady, the wonder of her kind.” 
This lady, who, of course, is the spirit of the garden, 
“Tended the garden from morn to even;” 


That was her work and she had none other; she had no other 
interests, even 


“She had no companion of mortal race.” 
“She sprinkled bright water from the stream 
On those (flowers) that were faint with the sunny beam; 
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And out of the cups of the heavy flowers 

She emptied the rain of the thunder showers. 
She lifted their heads with her tender hands; 
And sustained them with rods and osier bands; 
If the flowers had been her own infants she 
Could never have nursed them more tenderly.” 


She passed out; they said she died. And 


‘The warden, once fair, became cold and foul, 

Like the corpse of her who had been its soul.” 
Weeds overran the grown plots, thistles, nettles and darnels 
filled the place and fungi, mildew and mould finished the 
destruction. And the sensitive plant that had been the glory 
of the garden “was a leafless wreck”; even the moles and the 
dormice died for want. And “the birds dropped stiff from 
the frozen air and were caught in the branches naked and 
bare.” Thus far sorrow and hopelessness is the key. The 
garden is dead, as dead as its spirit, and no hope glimmers 
anywhere. 

But the poet has finally a higher vision, and he tells us 

about it in the last stanzas :— 


“The garden sweet, that lady fair, 

And all sweet shapes and odors there, 

In truth have never past away: 

"Tis we, ’tis ours, are changed; not they. 
For love, and beauty, and delight, 

There is no death nor change: their might 
Exceeds our organs, which endure 

No light, being themselves obscure.” 


The lady, “the wonder of her kind,” was the soul of that 
garden and when they carried her away to the grave, then “the 
sensitive plant” died also, and the garden became “cold and 
foul.” She was “love, beauty and delight” and these values 
never die, though they may pass away. It is the cup that 
becomes “‘cold” and “empty” when the flowers are taken away. 
When the soul of the garden passes out; there is no more 
garden. 

The “eternal gospel” is a gentle influence such as this lady. 
Like her, it gives soul to the cup; to the garden of men; when 
the Gospel is forgotten and ignored, “the sensitive plant” dies, 
and the human heart becomes “cold and foul.” The “eternal 
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gospel” is our religious expression, a symbol for our dream of 
perfection, an inspiration, our intuitive vision of ideal condi- 
tions. [he term answers to the Messiah and also to the Logos 
ideas. ‘hey are more personal forms. The “eternal gospel” 
is an impersonal term for the same. The “eternal gospel” is 
that which gives value to life. Value is no scientific fact, and 
can be weighed or measured as little as “the love, beauty and 
delight” of that lady. ‘Take it away and the sensitive plant, 
the human heart, dies. The garden, as a fact, succumbs every 
fall, and plebeian common life and vulgarity is but short- 
lived; but the garden revives next spring when the “eternal 
gospel” of “love, beauty and delight” returns. Vulgarity never 
tastes the immortal life. The mortal life dies, but rises again. 
A sunset is not a fact. The sun does not set. But a sunset has 
immense value, or an infinite quality of “love, beauty and 
delight,” and mankind can never cease to talk about sunsets, 
because there is an inner relationship between a sunset and 
the human heart. And so, the “eternal gospel.” It is no fact to 
be located in a museum, but its value is one of immortality and 
that kind of enthusiasm which bears us across all swamps of 
sin and ice fields of frozen hopes. 

The doctrines of resurrection and immortality are not 
facts—can never be facts, but they square admirably with the 
poetic sense of the human soul, and mankind will always cling 
to these ideas as it has in one form or another clung to them 
in the past. And so, the Eternal Gospel cannot be formulated 
very definitely, but its value as poetry, art and moral life is 
immeasurable. Without it we could never have opened any 
ideal realms or realized any family relationship with the 
Divine. 

Levoisier was quite right when he said, that by searching 
he had never come across God. The telescope may find a 
star, but not the cause of the star. I could not show you the 
eternal gospel if you asked me for a book containing it. It 
is written in your own longings and on the face of Nature and 
all idea men and women and in your sense of beauty and free- 
dom. If you cannot read the script of the spirit, you have yet 
something to learn. 

Why do you raise your hat to the flag of your country? 
It is only a rag worth very little money. Why? Because 
that flag is the sign of your national sentiment; because it has 
poetic value. Men and women will raise their hat to you and 
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bare their heads and honor you if you raise the flag of the 
ideals, ideals of beauty, freedom and human value. Why am 
I urging the “eternal gospel?” Because it is a symbol of 
eternal values. 

After Renan had done his best to destroy the historic 
validity of the life of Jesus, he ended his book with these sig- 
nificant words: “Jesus will not be surpassed. His worship 
will constantly renew its youth, the tale of his life will cause 
ceaseless tears, his sufferings will soften the best hearts; all 
the ages will proclaim, that among the sons of men, there is 
none born who is greater than Jesus.” Why this strang admis- 
sionr An admission that destroys all previous denials? Be- 
cause Renan at the last discovered the spiritual value of the 
story, saw its everlasting symbolism of something eternally 
human! He had a glimpse of the “eternal gospel.” The “eter- 
nal gospel” is a value. Values are qualitative and not quanti- 
tative judgments. They are transcendental as regards the 
common and every-day triviality; they are not of sense. 

The eternal gospel is not and can never be a science. It 
deals with values, ideas, transcendent notions, Inner Life, and 
not in anything tangible. When I appeal to this gospel, I 
appeal to your sense of organic values, to your transcendent 
longings, to your Inner Life, to your spiritual feelings; and, 
I take for granted that Nature has convinced you that all her 
strivings are for your good. When you in sober moments 
realize that the drift of your life is towards light and life, then 
you are reading a page in “The Eternal Gospel.” 

All this and much more on the same subject is written in 
the depths of the subconscious self and can be read by those 
who wish. Go and read! 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By F. G. D. 
THE FAKIR OF LAHORE. 


N the year 1837, a Fakir presented himself at Lahore in 
| the Punjaub, the residence of Runjeet Singh, the Maha- 
rajah of the Sikhs, and offered for a reward to allow 
himself to be buried alive for any indefinite period. The 
Maharajah, supposing the man demented, refused to permit 
the experiment; but, wearied out by the importunities of his 
courtiers and the man’s pertinacity, at length gave a reluctant 
assent. After ten or twelve day’s preparation, the Fakir gave 
notice of his readiness to undergo the trial. Accordingly, in 
the presence of the whole court and several distinguished Eng- 
lish officers, after placing himself in a sitting posture, he was 
covered over and sewn in cere-cloth, somewhat after the man- 
ner of an Egyptian mummy, and placed inside a large wooden 
case, which was strongly riveted down, and the Maharajah’s 
own seal put upon several parts; the case was then lowered 
down into a brick vault, previously made for the purpose, and 
the whole covered with earth, after the manner of an ordinary 
grave. Corn was then sown in the earth, which sprang up 
during the period of his interment; an entire battalion was 
placed in charge, four sentries mounting guard over it during 
the day, and eight in the night. At the expiration of forty 
days, he was disinterred, the whole court as before being pres- 
ent along with the English visitors who had witnessed the 
interment at first. We here give the narrative of one of them 
of what he himself witnessed and observed. 

“On the approach of the appointed time,” he states, “and 
according to invitation, I accompanied Runjeet Singh to the 
spot where the Fakir had been buried. It was in a square 
building called a barra-durra in the middle of one of the 
gardens adjoining the palace at Lahore, with an open veranda 
all around, having an enclosed room in the center. On arriv- 
ing there, Runjeet Singh, who was attended by the whole of 
his court, dismounting from his elephant, asked me to join 
him in examining the building to satisfy himself that it was 
closed as he had left it. We did so; there had been a door 
on each of the four sides of the room, three of which were 
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perfectly closed with brick and mortar, the fourth had a strong 
door, which was also closed up with mud up to the padlock, 
which was sealed with the private seal of Runjeet Singh in 
his own presence when the Fakir was interred. Indeed, the 
exterior of the building presented no aperture by which air 
could be admitted, nor any communication held, by which 
food could be conveyed to the Fakir. ‘The walls also closing 
the doorway bore no mark whatever of having been recently 
disturbed or removed. 

“Runjeet Singh recognized the seal as the one which he 
had affixed, and as he was as skeptical as any European could 
be of the success of such an enterprise, to guard as far as pos- 
sible against any collusion, he had placed two companies from 
his own personal escort near the building, from which four 
sentries were furnished and relieved every two hours, night 
and day, to guard the building from intrusion. At the same 
time, he ordered one of the principal officers of his court to 
visit the place occasionally and to report the result of his 
inspection to him, while he himself or his minister, kept the 
seal which closed the hole of the padlock and the latter re- 
ceived the report, morning and evening, from the officer on 
guard. 

“A fter our examination we seated ourselves in the veranda 
opposite the door, while some of Runjeet Singh’s people dug 
away the mud wall, and one of his officers broke the seal and 
opened the padlock. When the door was thrown open, noth- 
ing but a dark room was to be seen. Runjeet Singh and 
myself then entered it, in company with the servant of the 
Fakir; and, a light being brought, we descended about three 
feet below the floor of the room into a sort of cell, where a 
wooden box, about four feet long by three feet broad, with a 
sloping roof, containing the Fakir, was placed upright, the 
door of which had also a padlock and seal similar to that on 
the outside. On opening it, we saw a figure enclosed in a bag 
of white linen, fastened by a string over the head—on the 
exposure of which a grand salute was fired and the sur- 
rounding multitude came crowding to the door to see the 
spectacle. After they had gratified their curiosity, the Fakir’s 
servant, putting his arms into the box, took the figure out, and 
closing the door, placed it with its back against it, exactly as 
the Fakir had been squatted (like a Hindoo idol) in the box 
itself. 
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“Runjeet Singh and myself then descended into the cell, 
which was so small that we were only able to sit on the ground 
in front of the body, and so close to it as to touch it with our 
hands and knees. 

“The servant then began pouring warm water over the 
figure; but as my object was to see if any fraudulent practices 
could be detected, I proposed to Runjeet Singh to tear open 
the bag and have a perfect view of the body before any means 
of resuscitation were employed. I accordingly did so, and 
may here remark that the bag when first seen by us looked 
mildewed, as if it had been buried some time. The legs and 
arms of the body were shriveled and stiff, the face full, the 
head reclining on the shoulder like that of a corpse. I then 
called to the medical gentleman who was attending me to 
come down and inspect the body, which he did, but could 
discover no pulsation of the heart, the temples or the arm. 
There was, however, a heat about the region of the brain, 
which no other part of the body exhibited. 

“The servant then recommended bathing him in hot 
water, and gradually relaxing his arms and legs from the rigid 
state in which they were contracted, Runjeet Singh taking his 
right and I his left leg, to aid by friction in restoring them to 
proper action; during which time the servant placed a hot 
wheaten cake, about an inch thick on the top of the head,—a 
process which he twice or thrice renewed. He then pulled 
out of his nostrils and ears the wax and cotton with which they 
were stopped; and after great exertion opened his mouth by 
inserting the point of a knife between his teeth, and while 
holding his jaws open with his left hand, drew the tongue for- 
ward with his right,—in the course of which the tongue flew 
back several times to its curved position upward, in which it 
had originally been, so as to close the gullet. 

“He then rubbed his eyelids with ghee (or clarified but- 
ter) for some seconds, until he succeeded in opening them, 
when the eyes appeared quite motionless and glazed. After 
the hot cakes had been applied for the third time to the top 
of his head, the body was violently convulsed, the nostrils 
became inflated, respiration ensued and the limbs began to 
assume a natural fulness; but the pulsation was still faintly 
perceptible. ‘The servant then put some of the ghee on his 
tongue, and made him swallow it. A few minutes afterwards 
the eyeballs became dilated, and recovering their natural 
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color, when the Fakir, recognizing Runjeet Singh sitting close 
to him, articulated, in a low sepulchral tone, scarcely audible, 
‘Do you believe me now?’ Runjeet Singh replied in the 
affirmative, and invested the Fakir with a pearl necklace and 
superb pair of gold bracelets, and pieces of silk and muslin 
and forming what is termed a Khelat, such as is usually con- 
ferred by the Princes of India on persons of distinction. 

“From the time of the box being opened to the recovery 
of the voice, not more than half an hour could have elapsed; 
and in another half hour, the Fakir talked with myself and 
those about him freely, though feebly, like a sick person. 
Then we left him, convinced that there had been no fraud or 
collusion in the exhibition we had witnessed. 

“T was present also, when the Fakir was summoned by 
Runjeet Singh from a considerable distance to Lahore, some 
months afterwards, again to bury himself alive before Captain 
Osborne and the officers of the late Sir William Naughton’s 
mission in 1838; which, after the usual preparations, he 
offered to do for a few days, the term of Sir William’s mis- 
sion being nearly expired; but from the tenor of the doubts 
expressed and some observations made by Captain Osborne, 
as to keeping the key of the room in which he was to be buried 
in his own possession, the Fakir, with the superstitious dread 
of a Hindoo, became evidently alarmed and apprehensive 
that if once within Captain Osborne’s power, he would not 
be allowed to escape. His refusal on that occasion will nat- 
urally induce a suspicion of the truth of the transaction which 
I witnessed; but to those well acquainted with the character 
of the natives of India, it will not be surprising that where life 
and death were concerned, the Fakir should have manifested 
a distrust of what to him appeared the mysterious intentions 
of an European who was a perfect stranger to him, while he 
was quite ready to repose implicit confidence in Runjeet 
Singh and others before whom he had exhibited. I am satis- 
fied that he refused only from the cause I have mentioned, 
and that he would have done for me what he declined doing 
for Captain Osborne. I share entirely in the apparent 
incredibility of the fact that a man being buried alive and 
surviving the trial for various periods of duration; but how- 
ever incompatible with our knowledge of physiology, in the 
absence of any visible proof to the contrary, I am bound to 
declare my belief in the facts which I have represented, how- 
ever impossible their existence may appear to others.” 
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THE SYMPATHETIC AND CEREBRO-SPINAL 
SYSTEMS. 


By ALEXANDER WILDER, M. D. 


HE sympathetic nervous system is known by a variety 
of designations. It is called sympathetic from the 
peculiar common action of all its parts and its rela- 
tion to the emotional part of our nature. The name 

ganglionic is also commonly given to it from the peculiarity 
of its structure. It is made up of nerve-ganglia, united to 
each other sometimes by nervous cords and sometimes by 
bands which are but a prolongation of the nervous substance. 
One author, Solly, uses the term cyclo-ganglionic system, on 
the ground that it resembles in its anatomical arrangement, 
the nervous system of the cyclo-ganglioted or mollusk races 
of animals. Another name is tri-splanchnic, so called because 
it has three great divisions for the several cavities of the human 
body: the skull, thorax and abdomen. It has also been named 
intercostal, because the great theatre of its development is 
within the ribs. Draper, the philosophic physiologist, also 
proposed a name, which was never adopted. 

I shall, for the sake of convenience, supply indiscrimin- 
ately, the names of sympathetic and ganglionic. At the same 
time, I greatly admire M. Solly’s designation of cyclo-gan- 
glionic, for expressing the fact so vividly which characterizes 
this part of the physical structure. 

By the way of histological definition it should be ex- 
plained that the word ganglion signifies a swelling or tumor, 
and is sometimes employed by surgeons with that meaning. We 
see them somewhat frequently on person’s wrists. In physiol- 
ogy it is used to denote lumps or groups of nerve-matter, in ap- 
pearance like vesicles or little bladders, and constituted of 
physiological cells and molecules. They are supposed to be 
nerve centers, and to generate or produce force. There are 
humerous and important ganglia in the cerebro-spinal system; 
the sensorium is made up of them, and the gray matter of the 
encephalon is ganglionic. But in the sympathetic system, 
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ganglia constiute the characteristic peculiarity. It is a system 
of ganglia, arranged with regard to specific systems and pro- 
cesses, and all relating to one common center. We will do 
well to fix this matter in mind, as essential to a definite under- 
standing of everything that comes after. 

The solar plexus is the center of the ganglionic system. 
The term plexus is applied to an interwoven system of fibers 
or vessels; and the sympathetic nerves are characterized as 
well by the uncounted number of plexuses as by the innumer- 
able ganglia existing in every region of the body. ‘Todd and 
Berner, taking their lead from the ancients, denominate the 
solar plexus, “the sun of the abdominal sympathetic system.” 
Solly describes it as a gangliform circle enveloping the coeliac 
axis. ‘This is an artery which branches off the aorta just below 
the diaphragm. From this gangli-form circle there pass off 
branches in every direction, like rays from a center. It gives 
off distinct filaments which accompany, under this name of 
plexuses, the gastric, hepatic, splenic, supra-renal, renal, supe- 
rior mesenteric, spermatic, and inferior mesenteric plexus. 
All of them are derived from the solar plexus. 

The principal division of the solar plexus is the great 
splanchnic. This arises from the upper and back part and 
pierces the diaphragm immediately at the outer side of each 
crus, ascends in front of the vertebral column, within the 
posterior mediastinum, or continuation of the plexus. It 
finally divides into five branches, which severally proceed to 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth and tenth dorsal ganglia. If 
we examine an opening of the sympathetic nerve, we shall 
perceive that the ganglionic nerves are connected with the 
spinal nerves through the entire length of the cord. There 
are some fifty pairs of sympathetic ganglia extending the whole 
length of the vertebral column; and each of them, whether 
cervical, dorsal or lumbar, gives off communicating branches 
with the individual spinal nerves, thus uniting the sympa- 
thetic with the cerebro-spinal system. The organism within 
the pelvics and the lower extremities of the body are supplied 
from the hypogastric plexus and sacral ganglia. 

The head and brain, however, are supplied more directly. 
A branch of the upper cervical ganglia enters the carotid 
canal along with the internal carotid artery, and divides into 
two branches, which form several loops around the artery, 
communicating with each other and constituting the carotid 
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plexus. This plexus is the center of communication between 
all the ganglia of the cranium. It communicates also with 
the greater branch of the cerebral nerves and distributes fila- 
ments to each branch of the internal carotid artery, which 
accompany them where they go. 

The pneumogastric nerve being distributed to the lungs, 
stomach and heart, forms communication with the organic 
nerves, as well as with the solar ganglia itself. As it extends 
from that ganglia to the medulla oblongata itself, we have 
good reason to infer that this relationship has much to do with 
the prenatal and other history of that part of the cerebro- 
spinal system. ‘The phrenic nerve is formed by the union 
of filaments from both the cervical and sympathetic nerves, 
and so perform analogous functions. 

A similar union as has been stated exists between the cere- 
bral nerves and the sympathetic ganglia within the skull. The 
third nerve is connected with the ophthalmic ganglia; the 
sixth with the superior cervical ganglia; the fifth with the 
spheno-palatine and the other ganglia, and so thorough the 
category. 

The nervous tissue which constitutes the ganglionic sys- 
tem is dissimilar to that of the cerebro-spinal. Both consist 
partly of a gray and partly of a white substance; both are sup- 
plied by the fibrous membrane denominated the neurilemna. 
But in the ganglionic system, the gray and white substances 
are everywhere inextricably woven together; the white mat- 
ter is homogeneous; there is little oily matter, but some fibre. 
In the cerebro-spinal system the gray and white matter are 
always separated, and the gray is found only at the central 
parts of the system; the white matter is fibrous, and there is 
much oleaginous matter, but no fibrin. 

The bulk of the ganglionic system almost surpasses cred- 
itability. It is so minutely ramified that it is impossible to 
thrust the point of a pin anywhere without wounding and de- 
stroying many of these little branches. They are so small as 
in many cases to be invisible. Like the parenchymatous tissue, 
it is interwoven with every part of the organism and consti- 
tutes, according to Davey, a great part of the volume and 
weight of the whole body. 

Solly doubts not that every animal is endowed with this 
peculiar structure. In the Radiates, nervous filaments are dis- 
coverable, and Anderson speaks of them as formed by “a long- 
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itudinally arranged series of nervous globules.” Solly thus 
describes the organism of the starfish: “In this individual, 
all the ganglia are of equal dimensions, none predominating 
in size over, or differing in function from the rest; there is no 
concentration of power, all is equally diffused.” ‘This descrip- 
tion shows that the ganglionic system exists in the animals, 
The mollusks exhibit a solar ganglion analogous to similar 
ganglia in man. This ganglia gives off filaments to the eyes. 
The snail and slug exhibit this organism and concentration of 
power in the head, with greater definitiveness, showing that 
this ganglion is analogous to the medulla oblongata. Perhaps 
thereupon we ought to call the mollusk family a link. 
Anderson accordingly endeavored to trace in human 
embryology, the resemblance of human beings in the stages of 
foetal growth to the various animals. “I have already,” he 
says, “noticed the early human ovum before any embryo was 
apparent, and have pointed out the analogy between it and the 
seed of plants, the lowest infusoria, the monads, etc. I have 
also spoken of early embryo itself as a minute, spherical, homo- 
geneous mass, where the nervous system was supposed to be 
molecular, as in the acrita, the lowest truncata, and the lowest 
entozoa. As the embryo increases in development, nervous 
filaments are discovered, formed, as we conceived in the Ra- 
diata, by a longitudinally-arranged series of globules; these 
nerves, doubtless sympathetic ones, are then formed before the 
spinal cord and brain, and previous also to their communica- 
tion with those two organs; which phenomenon Teidemann 
considers the best expressed by the general law of organiza- 
tion laid down by Serres, namely: that the development of the 
nervous system proceeds from the circumference to the center. 
This again quite agrees with its development according to the 
laws of philosophical anatomy, so laid down by Carus. Now, 
on reflecting on the state of the nervous system of the animals 
already described, we find that filaments exist in many of them, 
without any approach to the character of a spinal cord—a 
mere ganglionic system. Arrived, however, at the Articu- 
lates, a longitudinal arrangement of closely-approximated 
ganglia is observed, forming a double nervous cord, extended 
along the ventral surface of the animal,—at the upper ex- 
tremity of which, on the dorsal aspect, a cerebral ganglion 
is developed. This is highly interesting, from the similar 
rudimentary condition of similar parts in the human embryo; 
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the brain and spinal marrow, the first visible rudiments of 
which, according to Tiedemann, appear between the fifth and 
sixth week, in the form of a whitish vesicular fluid, contained 
in a membranous canal or tube in the trunk leading to and 
forming a cavity or pouch in the head. At the seventh week 
the spinal cord is large and thick, the rudiments of the two 
lateral columns of which are manifested in the form of a dis- 
tinct pulpy streak—a nervous streak greatly similar to wh: 
I have described in the Ascaris. At the upper extremity it 
forms or is contiguous with a mass of medullary matter; the 
most developed portion of which may be considered as anal- 
ogous to the cerebral ganglia of the articulate and gaster- 
opadous molluska, which itself represnts the optic lobes of 
the inferior vertebrates, the tubercula quadrigemina of the 
mammalia.” 

It is the fashion to trace out origins after this manner; 
and they are employed by half-fledged philosophers to point 
out the probable evolution of the human from the animal 
races. Yet, somehow no partly developed human embryo 
arrested by abortion or other occurrence ever lives on as one of 
these inferior animals. Many individuals that we see are 
inferior and beast-like enough, but they go on two legs. 

Dr. Carpenter is very definite and positive in tracing 
every form of living thing to a primitive cell; and declares 
that all tissues are developed through the medium of cells. 
They operate, he declares, where no nervous tissue can be 
detected. Anderson, however, denominates this primal cell 
or molecule, a “nervous globule,” the seat or source of “nerv- 
ous sensibility.” 

A thought here suggests itself. If the primal cell or 
molecule which lives and develops, is a nervous globule, then 
the ovum which begins every form of living being is such. 
Animal chemistry shows that the spermatic secretion of males 
is of like material with nervous matter. It would seem that 
the nerve-structure was the rudiment of the rest; and if the 
hypothesis be true then all our frame, whether membrane, 
vessel, gland, muscle or tissue, is but the outcome or outgrowth 
of the nervous system, or nerve-matter in another form. 
There is analogy to sustain this conjecture; it is in strict keep- 
ing with the unity that characterizes every department of 
creation. When instinctively we refer everything that per- 
tains to our emotions and affections to the phrenic region of the 
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body, we go back to first principles. The interior nature 
begins with an affection; the exterior with a peculiar nerve- 
structure, which is as no other part of the body is, the organ 
of affection. 

The second and superior general division of the nervous 
system bears the common designation of cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem or cerebro-spinal axis. It is composed of the spinal cord, 
the brain, nerves and ganglia. There are two kinds of nerv- 
ous structure, the fibrous and the molecular or vesicular. The 
latter is found in various situations; the former senses to con- 
nect the vesicular or ganglionic nerves with one another; the 
ganglic and nervous centers, as it is fashionable to denom- 
inate them, receive impressions and originate motions. The 
brain itself serves to register impressions of external circum- 
stances, and to originate the processes of intellection. 

At this point, therefore, the mind and physical nature 
meet. The rank of every living thing in the scale of being 
is directly dependent on the degree of development of its 
nervous system. It is very significant in this matter, that 
whatever position an animal may be assigned physically, or 
a human being even, we make our final measurement meta- 
physically. We ascertain the exaltation and perfection of 
the nervous system as being the agent and machine of mind 
and sensation, and then place our value upon the person or 
creature by the nature which transcends the physical organi- 
zation. We none of us get clear of metaphysics and psy- 
chologic verity. 

Draper, who seems to be the most philosophical of our 
writers on physiology, is perhaps almost presumptive in his 
demands in behalf of the latter science. God geometrizes, 
said Plato. God ever materializes, says Draper. “I am per- 
suaded,” he adds, “that the only possible route to truth in 
mental philosophy is through a study of the nervous mech- 
anism. Whatever may be said by speculative philosophers 
to the contrary, the advancement of metaphysics is through 
the study of physiology.” I am not prepared to accept this 
assertion; for it is seldom well to receive our opinions con- 
cerning any person or doctrine from adversaries or rivals. 
It has been my fortune to come into contact with many persons 
who seemed to hold that their own notions, ideas, inspira- 
tions, were, perhaps, superior to all other knowledge and 
experience. My general course is to give them the whole 
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field without controversy or discussion; except they endeavor 
to employ their pretensions as a warrant to exercise dominion 
over me. I then usually discard them there as mere pre- 
tenders. Where [ can get along without it, I will have no 
attorney. 

While I am hardly ready to accept Professor Draper’s 
declaration as authoritative, I have uniformly acted by it. 
What he says of the old philosophers is like other persons’ 
language underrating them, mere denial, a criticising of that 
he does not know. We will pass that by; knowing that as the 
Bible outlives all the skeptics that have criticised it with so 
much and little logic, so the philosophers will endure. While 
recording my exceptions to Draper and all who discourse in 
that vein, | nevertheless purpose to take every advantage of 
his methods. 

It is a fact in history that many of our ablest philosophers 
and naturalists have begun by being medical scholars first. 
Whether a medical student is likely to be a good physician 
is often questionable. All the knowledge that books and 
schools can give will not enable this. The person must be 
such from the interior constitution of his being, or a mountain- 
load of science will fail to help him in that direction. Yet 
the knowledge so acquired is even then an invaluable boon. 
The person is better fitted for whatever study or work he may 
be disposed to undertake. One is more a man or woman, if 
I must be so nice in speaking, for what he has learned; less 
one, for all that he is ignorant of. 

We will now return to the nervous mechanism. It is 
divided into the cerebro-spinal and sympathetic systems. 
These are again divided into the fibrous and the vesicular. 
The fibres of the sympathetic system are quite dissimilar to 
that of the other. In the cerebro-spinal system they are tubes 
coated or sheathed with a neurilemna and containing a half- 
fluid substance of pellucid character. A closer examination 
under the microscope discloses a white medulla or marrow 
immediately next the sheathing, which is named from its dis- 
coverer, the white substance of Schwann. Inside of this is a 
grayish substance, which is usually regarded as the axis of 
the nerve-cylinder. 

In pre-natal life, the axis is formed first; afterward the 
white matter is placed around it. There is no reasonable 
doubt that the two substances have different functions; also 
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that they differ in polarity from each other and also from 
the sheath which invests them. The neurilemma 1s a struc- 
ture in which nitrogen abounds; the white substance is more 
or less a hydrocarbon or oily material; and the grayish sub- 
stance at the interior is supposed to be nitrogenous. The 
material of the neurilemma is somewhat like elastic tissue; 
the axis cylinder is of a protein character. 

Acetic acid or a strong alkaline solution will dissolve the 
neurilemna but diluting alkalies and boiling do not act on it. 
The axis-cylinder will not dissolve in hydro-chloric acid, and 
only with difficulty in acetic acid and in a solution of nitre. 
Alcohol, however, will coagulate the nervous material inside 
the neurilemna, particularly the white matter. In this con- 
dition it is critically destroyed. ‘The nerve thus affected can- 
not resume normal activity till the circulation has taken up 
the coagulum and replaced it with new material. Fevers and 
inflammations act in analogous matter. 

The fibers of the sympathetic system are smaller than the 
others; being only about half as large. They do not show 
distinct and divided structure or of gray axis-cylinder and 
white substance; but contain numerous corpuscles, and 
nucleated cells. ‘This shows that they do not cease to retain 
their ganglionic character. As cells are generators of force, 
it will be seen that the sympathetic fibers keep up the supply 
of vital energy all the way along. A nerve consists of a large 
number of fibers. Each is enveloped in its own sheath, and 
they have, besides, one common neurilemna. Each fiber is 
joined to the others by fiber or connective tissues. Some of 
the fibers belong to the cerebro-spinal and others to the sym- 
pathetic system. 

The vesicular nervous substance is constituted of nucle- 
ated cells, containing granular and molecular substance, inter- 
mixed with pigment granules. These cells often contain a 
nucleolus in each nucleus; and in the vertebrate races the 
nuclei are often absent. The vesicles belong to the ganglia 
or nerve-centers. They have many shapes, more than we 
have names for; some spherical, others ovoid, others candate, 
having processes filled with granules, or communicating with 
similar processes from other cells or continuous with the axis- 
cylinders of the nerve tubes. We perceive, therefor, that the 
grayish interior of the nerve tubes is a continuation of the like 
material in the nerve ganglia. The ganglia-vesicles abound 
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with phosphorized oil; and it is conjectured that the oxidation 
of the oil is a condition of their functional activity. 

The function of nerve tubes is to conduct impressions. 
The impressions made on the external extremities are con- 
veyed to the ganglia centers, and the influences originating in 
the centers are conducted along the nerve trunks to the parts 
of the body to which they are distributed. We perceive from 
this that there are two sets of these fibers, a centripetal and a 
centrifugal. It is usual to denominate them the centrifugal 
motor and the centripetal sensory fibers. 

There is no anastomoris between nerve tubes. Every one 
has an office of its own and can neither devolve it on another 
or do the duty of another. ‘The centripetal or sensory nerve 
can never perform the function of the centrifugal or motor. 
So, too, in the nerves of special sense, the optic nerve cannot 
transmit the impressions of sound, nor the auditory those of 
light. The nerves of common sensation are affected by 
neither. However, the absurd utterance of Bottom in “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream”’ is readily perceived! ‘The eye of 
man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not seen, man’s hand 
is not able to taste, his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to 
report what my dream was.” 

There has been a great deal of speculation and surmising 
in regard to what the nerve-current really was. It has been 
called electricity, but experiment does not quite prove this. 
The nervous current does not flow near so fast as electricity 
along a metallic conductor. Helmholtz made numerous ex- 
periments, which seemed to indicate that the current flowed 
eight-three to eighty-eight feet per second in a pig and 200 in 
aman. The animal heat made the difference. There is a 
great analogy between the structure of a nerve and an elecrtic 
wire. ‘The axis-cylinder is surrounded with the white insu- 
lating substance and this by the envelope. The experiments 
have, however, been imperfect. The nerve has been operated 
with as a whole, and no attempt made to separate the axis- 
cylinder and examine that alone. If, however, a nervous 
trunk be cut off and a piece of metal placed between the sec- 
tions, it has been found that the nervous influence does not 
pass. 

The physical condition upon which the nervous activity 
depends is the supply of arterial blood. The fibers do not, 
however, receive the blood capillaries. The two run side by 
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side in the fasciculi, and that appears to be all. Does polarity 
exist between them? ‘This is more than likely. But the 
ganglia or nerve centers have a more abundant supply. Let 
the circulation of blood be cut off and the ganglia will suc- 
cumb promptly while the fibers will keep on for a considerable 
while. This makes many suppose that the real life is in the 
blood; but this we repudiate. The blood supports; it con- 
tains the food or material to nourish, build up or repair all 
the structures; in short, to correct the translation of the words 
of Moses: ‘The blood is for the life of the flesh.” Of course, 
as every person familiar with the Hebrew language knows, 
the flesh means the entire structure of the body. 

The nerve centers or ganglia, are for the reception of 
impressions and the origination of influences. ‘They are made 
up of vesicles, granules, molecular matter and nerve tubes. 
It is very necessary that we have clear views of their functions, 
If we examine their anatomy we perceive that their peculiar 
influence passes from each vesicle into the nerve fiber, keeping 
along the axis-cylinder and insulated there by the oily white 
substance of Schwann which surrounds it. When, however, 
the impression is carried from the extremity of the fiber to the 
vesicle, there are many modes of escape. Many of these 
vesicles have numerous processes or extensions, each with a 
nerve fiber of its own, through which the impression can be 
transmitted and diffused elsewhere. Besides, composed as the 
vesicle is, of granular material, it can spread the influence in 
other directions. 
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A MODERN OAK OF DODONA. 
By M. G. B. 


ONSIDERED apart from his attainments as physician 
and surgeon and his success in his profession, Dr. 
Bolivia at the age of forty was an average man. That 
is to say, that he dealt as fairly by humnity as his 

opponent would let him. He would not go out of his way 
for reprisal, but, having a certain reliance on his own ability, 
he would bide his time in nonforgetfulness and, at the next 
turn of the wheel, was morally certain to take his toll—as he 
could. He never missed his opportunity. He was no hypo- 
crite; he loved his friends devotedly and detested his enemies 
most cordially. He served them both as he judged they 
deserved. He was a law unto himself, claiming that Reason 
was the God-given power whereby man must steer his course 
through this world. Religion he did not profess, ending 
every discussion with a half-laughing “One world at a time, 
Reason is sufficient for this world and if there be another, still, 
one world at a time.” 

Nor had he taken this stand idly, or without due thought. 
Born and bred amidst ecclesiastic surroundings, he went forth 
from his home of strict religious observances to meet the sys- 
tems of Free thought and materialism in the medical schools. 
He studied Kant. Fortunately for his own best good his 
equilibrium of being was such that each system of thought 
remained a system—more or less interesting, but still a system. 

At forty years of age Dr. Harold Bolivia had arrived. 
He was well known as a physician, surgeon, and writer on 
medical subjects. He was unmarried, healthy, rational, self- 
satisfied; in short, a man of fine poise, mental, moral and 
physical; a manly man, and the last person of all my acquaint- 
ances to be called a dreamer of dreams: yet it was in precisely 
that year of his life that this manuscript was written—as the 
date proves. 

In the later years of his life—he died in his eightieth 
year—his friends came to give him the loving name of “Old 
God bless you,” or as others put it “Dear old Doctor Peace”; 
a custom which arose from his peculiar manner of greeting 
all whom he met. High or low, rich or poor, black or white, 
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it was always “Morning, Morning, Peace be unto you.” No 
matter what the hour of the day, it was always the same, with 
the same intonation and queer little pauses between the words. 
We who loved the genial old gentleman for his tenderness 
to every living thing, learned to respond to his “Peace be unto 
you” with the “Unto you be peace,” by Boaz, and it never 
failed to suffuse his countenance with an indescribable glow, 
an illumination, and, by some occult process, to awaken in him 
a plenitude of grace. 

He seemed to fairly radiate blessings. At such times he 
was at his best, and, before you knew, you found that just the 
word of advice that your mind needed, just the ray of light 
that your unspoken perplexity demanded, he would give, 
casually, not personally, yet you felt that he knew and had 
wilfully helped you. His parting from you was always 
“Morning,” with a falling inflection followed by a tender 
“God bless you.” It came to be remarked that the effect of 
his “God bless you” was peculiar. Some said that it was a 
veritable blessing; that each day that it fell upon them seemed 
to be a better day in the living; that one felt himself a better 
man and acted more in accord with his higher ideal of jus- 
tice and of truth. “Why, sir,” said Col. Dives, “I cannot tell 
a lie, nor turn down a beggar, though I know he is lying, on 
the day of that ‘Glod bless you,’ and will walk a block out of 
my way any morning to meet it, sir.” 

But there were others who would cross the street, or dart 
into the nearest doorway to escape it. They called it an 
“idiotic platitude, unbecoming a smart, successful man”; 
they said that “he made himself a contemptible old fool, the 
canting old hypocrite.”” Looked at as may be, we all came 
to know that there was a real power in the words. 

“You bless all alike, doctor,’ I said. ‘The sun shines 
on the just and the unjust alike,” he replied, “and a blessing 
is a blessing whether the righteous man be filled with its light, 
or the scoundrel feels the lash of it in his conscience. Each 
receives it as he is fitted for it.” 

The doctor was not only a successful physician, he was 
a financier as well. All that he put his hand to prospered; 
yet so great were his private charities that his death revealed 
the fact of little left beyond his modest furnishings of his 
rooms and a rather valuable library. To my surprise, I was 
named his heir and administrator. As to the library, “al! 
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‘books, and papers, printed, typed or written, all that the room 
contains,’ was mine absolutely. 

I entered upon possession by leaving the room as it was 
and spending many hours among the books where the very 
presence of the old gentleman seemed yet to linger. It was 
several months before I found the following manuscript. I 
give it as I found it, taking nothing from it, adding nothing 
to if. 

BLESS, BLESS AND CURSE NOT. 


The words are still vibrating through my mind, and one 
standing beside me bids me write. I obey, for while all is 
yet vivid and clear to me now. The time may come when 
these written words may help me to recall more perfectly this, 
that I have seemingly lived through. If I am ever tempted 
to doubt or question what is to-night as much an experience 
of life as anything else that I have ever done, I will read 
what is here set down that I may lose no whit of the weighty 
meaning of the charge. 

“Bless, bless and curse not, for whom thou blessest I will 
bless; and whom thou cursest I must curse.”” What a charge 
for a mortal man to keep! 

On the evening of this day, July 11th, 18—, I seated 
myself under a spreading oak tree standing apart on my lawn. 
Leaning against the trunk with my head resting lightly, at 
peace with all things and fully enjoying my well earned relax- 
ation after the day of effort, 1 watched the sun sink from view. 
The landscape lay pleasingly spread before me. Somewhat 
removed, to the left lay a pool of water, red in the reflected 
glow. Some cows clustered there and I heard occasionally 
the sound of a bell mellowed by the distance. From a wooded 
vale to the right came the coo of a ring-dove; and, as the 
sky faded from crimson and gold to grey, the whip-poor-will 
took up the plaint. Somewhere among the evergreens on 
the lawn, a mocking bird poured forth a full throated even- 
song. A gentle south wind whispered among the leaves over- 
head, and countless insects chirped and sang, hidden on the 
grass grown earth about my feet. From this enjoyment of 
outward nature I turned to the contemplation of man’s rela- 
tion to the great scheme—specifically considering man’s will 
—its possibilities, potentialities, rights of use, and involved 
dangers to a just mind in its exercise, a purely intellectuah 
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exercise in which I became deeply absorbed, and during which 
I gradually sank into a certain inner rhythmic breathing. 

From this point my consciousness of thought became 
double. I did not lose my thread of the will thought until it 
finally was merged into the action of the second consciousness, 
I noted that I was using the breath and that the sweeping 
circle of vibration was answering beautifully, and with this 
conscious state came the remembrance of the words of the 
wise old German Jew from whom I had learned Torah, 
“Who knows to breathe the rhythmic breath in unison with 
the Angel of the World can acquire any knowledge he 
desires.” 

A third perception roused up and half whimsically blent 
the two in giving invocation of the Angel of the World. 
Scarce three breaths and there came a rumbling rush of mighty 
power and I was lifted from my feet and swept from the earth 
into limitless space. 

I did not lose consciousness. Active thought there was 
not, but hurtling along through light, darkness, I realized that 
I was I, in possession of conscious being. That neither the 
atmosphere, nor the speed of going, did in the least interfere 
with my breathing. ‘That a certain force, acting to draw me 
back whence I came, grew less and ceased. ‘That the incre- 
dible rate of speed did me no violence. ‘That the force that 
propelled me produced a tension in space before me which 
held a resisting power or condition that modified my going, 
regulating it to steadiness. I was alone. 

My first coherent thought was “Impulse and tension, the 
Kabalistic theory of Light is correct.” Simultaneously with 
this first defined thought, a light that was from within me 
faintly radiated from me into the etheric atmosphere about 
me. Startled, I exclaimed: “What does this mean?” Again 
the light glowed, but reversed. Coming from the ether into 
my perception, and I found the answer within. “The law 
of Being, the flux and reflux of intelligentia. The out-breath- 
ing of desire and the in-breathing of fulfillment.” 

Absorbed in this realization of the good law I no longer 
thought of the journey as either strange or frightful, although 
the onward course was maintained at an incredible rate of 
speed through limitless space in that peculiar dark-light—or 
light-darkness. Dark it surely was, but a darkness that held 
a potential light. I was alone, yet with me dwelt the sense 
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of a limitless Presence of unmanifested Life. Such a pres- 
ence of Truth Potential that I was imbued with a loving trust, 
as a child feels in the arms of its father, and I knew only 
confidence that all was well. 

Thus content I was borne onward—‘‘Whither and why’”’ 
I questioned. The question and answer was by light as 
before. 

To man’s world, to learn the lesson of the Good Law. 

I rested content. 

Presently I descried a globe of lurid light that looked a 
smouldering orb of red, darker and heavier than the red of the 
color scale as we know it. A vibrant light below our earth 
sight, but intense beyond description, frightful beyond words. 
I had the consciousness of all its terrors, was filled with won- 
der as to what its conditions might be, yet I felt no fear. As 
I approached this thing I saw that its gloomy atmosphere 
appeared broken into yawning chasms of lurid darkness from 
which was upflung, flaming plumes and streamers that bent 
and swirled and writhed outward—broke, and fell to their 
source. The globe itself turned on an uneven axis; now it 
swept over with frightful force, now slowing off. As I 
watched it there in space I wondered how it ever held place 
in space. Approaching it—for the power that was carrying 
me suffered no deviation from its path—I for the first time 
found the etheric conditions oppressive. It was as if an invis- 
ible wall was enclosing it. Within the real atmosphere I 
found much restriction both of breath and sight and for a 
space such repulsion took hold of me that had I had the 
power I would have gladly turned back to roam the limitless 
space of twilight. But no; on, on with irresistible power and 
speed. To what? Instinctively I prayed. God of Israel 
be with me. The Presence seemed very near, and the words 
of the Psalmist came to mind. “If I make my bed in Hell, 
behold, Thou art there,” and I realized where God is, all is 
well. Once well within the influence of this queer world’s 
currents and finding myself more adjusted to its elements, I 
began to take note of its detail. From a swirling mass be- 
neath me it showed gradually growth and outline, and soon 
I was enabled to make out something of its topography. 
Mountains, valleys and plains there were; growth, fruits— 
yes, all that—but such a world to look upon! 

Involuntarily I cried, “A world of unbalanced force,” 
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for nowhere could I see, as I floated above it, the beauty and 
symmetry of old mother earth. 

Forests, vast and gloomy there were with not a tree stand- 
ing upright. Twisted, bent, gnarled, knotted, they inclined 
in every direction or lay with giant trunks stretched along 
the repellant ground. Half their mighty roots embedded in 
earth, while others grew long, curling, upreaching to grasp 
the nearest thing in menace. Everywhere uncouth, frightful 
shapes. From these giant trunks sprang small and stunted 
branches, putting forth, here and there, ridiculously small 
leaves. ‘Tiny, stunted trees bore huge unwieldy fruits, wide 
spreading trees, big-limbed, small trunked, had fruits like 
peas. 

Here a plain that ended abruptly at a valley whose pre- 
cipitous sides grew only distorted branchless trees, a very 
jungle of deadness. On one widespread ashen prairie, cov- 
ered with withered brambles, rose a mountain whose summit 
leaned far over the side as if it might go thundering down. 
A lake whose waters lay still and waveless was suddenly swept 
into a rotary current and its waters shot up into the air hun- 
dreds of feet, leaving the basin bare while there, high above 
it, the waters battled and roared, and fell seething and boil- 
ing, to settle as suddenly to its first waveless death. Rivers 
lay sluggish and dead. The winds met and battled over this 
misbegotten world with the noise of contending armies. Save 
for these frightful, recurrent roads of unbalanced elements, 
silence dwelt over all. The All Merciful God had suffered 
no helpless animals on that earth. Neither bird, nor beast 
nor creeping thing was there—only Man. Man in the image 
of his own Will. 

Time was not there; neither sun nor moon; nor the glo- 
rious day nor dewy eve, nor blessed night with its friendly 
stars—only man and the works of his Will. Here he had 
builded him mighty cities with gorgeous palaces, with broad 
streets and much pomp. The lurid glare they called day 
would dwell over it for countless years, with no rising mists 
nor grateful rain-bearing clouds, to be succeeded by an Egyp- 
tian darkness that fell upon them with appalling suddenness, 
with its lightning-loosed mephitic odors, to be, in its turn, 
whirled away as unexpectedly as it had come. 

I came gently down to this gruesome land, beside a stream 
whose still, black, oily waters lay without current between 
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hard, dry banks. A plain stretched desolate away from it, 
covered with a stubble of blackened growth, as if fire swept. 

Nearby was a solitary giant tree-trunk, branchless and 
leafless, towering straight up, seemingly hundreds of feet. Its 
deeply corrugated bark was ashen gray, and looking closely, 
I found the entire thing a glowing, vital fire. 

Recoiling in dismay from this uncanny thing, and, indeed, 
it was frightful, seen in that weird light, on that deathlike 
field, I heard a voice. 

“One of the remarkable phenomena of our growth, sir; a 
growth of fire.” I turned quickly. 

“A what?” 

“A fire growth.They are rather rare, being difficult to 
cultivate, though it can be done, as you see.” 

“T see, but will you kindly tell me where such a growth 
takes placer” I said. 

“You meanpe” 

“What is this placer” 

“The world of Man’s Will, sir, the noblest, fairest of 
created things. The will of man, the greatest power of the 
universe, produced this beautiful world. It is a law unto 
itself, the Will, and this is its product.” He waved his hand 
airily abroad. 

The man was rather below the medium height, dressed 
much as I was myself. ‘The voice was soft, the manner cour- 
teous, even souave; the face sardonic; the eyes devilish. As 
I did not answer, he spoke again. 

“You have just comeP”’ 

“Yes,” I said. | 

“T saw you,” he replied; and then I noted that he exulted 
within himself. He seemed to glow with an inward fire as 
did that diabolical tree. I glanced toward it involuntarily, 
as I thought it. 

“Yes,” he said; “I grew it, and a lordly monument it is to 
My Will.” 

‘How long since you planted it?” 

“Planted it!” His laugh, low and restrained, lacked the 
ring of mirth, while his sardonic face pulsated with that 
inward fire that spelled malice with every throb. 

“Yes; how much time, how many years has it grown?” 

The smooth voice was almost purring in its softness as 
he replied. “My dear sir, we speak much the same language, 
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you and I, but there are some words that we never need here, 
so have forgotten them. ‘Time is one of them. A thing is 
and remains as it is.’ He turned a look of pride at the tree, 
walked this way and that, viewing it, then turned to me with 
that strange inward underglow coming and going. 

“Tt is the finest fire growth we have ever had among us— 
but one. He built a house of his when the other one came. 
It is one of the show places of our city. I must show it you.” 

“Built a house of it! A thing like that!” I exclaimed. 

“Assuredly. You see it was his brother, and only a per- 
fect hatred gratified could build such.” 

“My God!” I cried, filled with abhorrence at the very 
thought. The man reeled as from a blow, and the light 
within him seemed to flicker out, leaving his face a mottled 
grey. Steadying himself he cried, 

“T beg of you, my dear sir, not to use such words. Really, 
you quite shocked me.” ‘Too much astonished to speak | 
simply stared at him as he went on. 

“T am assured that you meant no harm, but we are not 
given to the use of such expressions here. Many of us, indeed, 
resent them sorely.” 

‘“Resent what?” 

“Your untimely exclamation. Pray try to remember that 
man is his own creator, by his Will.” 

He passed a trembling hand over his face, and as I said 
nothing he turned toward the river and remarked. “This is 
rather a remarkable country, sir, when you come to know it. 
Now this river has unique properties. We call it Lethe.” 

“Lethe! the river of forgetfulness?” I asked. That in- 
fernal, pulsing fire had sprung again into his face. 

“This is the other bank of that noted stream. Perhaps 
you will better catch my meaning if you will dip your fingers 
into the water.” 

I stooped and complied with his suggestion. A wave of 
memory surged through me, presenting to my mental vision 
a panoramic view of my life. I drew out my hand quickly 
and stood erect. 

“Pleasant?” he queried, with that exulting, diabolical 

rin. 

“Not entirely so,” I said. 

“May I ask whye” 

“T do not know,” I replied. “Somehow the good of 
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memory did not seem so entirely good, while the evil of it all 
seemed to have grown out of all proportion.” 

“Ah, yes, quite so. The other bank of the stream, as I 
said. Our noble river divides Purgatory from Paradise— 
Forgetfulness from Memory. This is Paradise; the place of 
remembrance for all that we have had to endure from our 
so-called brother man. Here all our injuries remain fresh 
until they come to requital. ‘The other shore is the Purgatory 
of Forgetfulness. I have never been there.” 

I scarcely heard his explanation. Being minded to test 
the thing further I stooped my hands to the water again. 

“Make a cup of your hands,” he said, “and dip your full 
portion.” 

I did so, and as [ held that black water in my hands there 
surged through me every opposition to my will that I had had 
to endure from mankind. There was malice, envy, spite, 
jealousy, treachery, persecution, slander—every madness born 
of self love and self will; a thousand hurts and ills that arose 
and cried aloud in my being for vengeance. Things long for- 
gotten and forgiven, roused up and demanded retaliation, and 
I saw that in my Will all these had been nurtured. For a 
moment I was transfixed by this hideous clamoring throng of 
memories. All nobler attributes of manhood were submerged 
in the desire to work my will of reprisal. Hatred, vindictive 
hatred came with these thronging memories. 

“Faugh!” I cried, and threw the stinking stuff upon the 
ground. 

Scarce had it touched the earth when there sprang forth a 
stem that literally flung out banners of leaves that bore the 
signatures of foes, adversaries and—alas! yes—friends. ‘The 
thing drew me to own it as my own. 

“A very pretty plant your Will has builded. When you 
have nourished it a while, it will do nicely.” How I loathed 
that smooth, soft voice! Yet I felt all the fascination of the 
thing. It was like a trumpet call to battle—a strain of mar- 
tial music to my distorted consciousness. The whole wretched 
condition began to seem to be right; vengeance justifiable— 
then I sprang upon it, beating it down with my feet, tearing 
the leaves and stems asunder, and ripping it from the earth, 
I cast it, root and branch, into the stream from which it had 
come. 


“Ah!” said the man, “some do feel that way about it; but 
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you can always recall it.” He turned carelessly aside, and 
continued, “This plain along the borders of the good river is 
our place of recreation. We meet here to encourage each 
other, and those so minded bathe in this water of memory to 
increase the inspiration toward the way of attainment. It is 
really quite amusing,” and he grinned that diabolical grin. 

Absorbed in thought, I answered nothing, watching him 
in growing repulsion as he again fixed his eyes on his “tree.” 
Repulsion! aye, and fascination. 

He stepped towards it with the stealthy motion of a 
panther. In a soft purring voice that caressed while it held 
all the venom of a serpent’s kiss, he addressed to it words in a 
strange jargon of sound that I knew not. [’ll swear the thing 
understood him. It pulsed, and throbbed, and glowed, and 
man and tree alike gave out a sense of incarnate hatred, im- 
placable malice, vindictive and insatiable. He touched with 
caressing fingers the rugged bark; it writhed beneath his hand. 
“See,” he cried, turning towards me, exultation swelling in 
every line and undulating motion of his body. “See, it lives, 
even as I live! It is my creation; mine, mine, by my power, 
and he for whom I have prepared it cannot escape. What 
power can save him since I Will that he come to doom.” 

I loathed through every atom of my being this egotistic 
worship of self and gazed upon him with shuddering horror 
as he went on. 

‘What of all the created universe can equal this my work, 
that even He can not undo. I am lord and master and none 
shall stay my hand, nor balk me of my right of vengeance and 
dominance.” 

Before this virile assumption of supreme power I recoiled 
in sickening weakness; but out of this loathing arose a godly 
wrath and a sense of power as I had never known it. With 
hand outstretched I rebuked him. 

‘‘Man, demon, cease your blasphemy against the Holy 
Lord God.” 

Scarce were the words uttered when I—the unseen tran- 
scendent Res seized him. I beheld a convulsive deadly fear 
and dismay leap into his mocking eyes; then he withered, 
grew old, wrinkled and shrunken on unsteady legs. He reeled 
and leaned against his “tree.” It quivered, disintegrated and 
fell a fiery shower upon him. Rooted to the spot I watched 
the destruction, breathless, until a long agonized wail passed 
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close beside me, but I saw nothing. It cried, “The second 
death! The second death!” 

A great fear fell upon me and I fled. Whither, I knew 
not—only away from that accursed spot with its smoking heap 
and stifling odor. Away, with stumbling feet and panting 
breath away—anywhere—anyhow—to leave it behind—this 
horror dark as the deepest hell. 

As I ran I called aloud, “Thou art the Living God, 
Adonai save me!”’ 

Running thus blindly on I reached the edge of a preci- 
pice and without warning went over it headlong. Down— 
down—would I never reach earth again! At last! and I was 
astounded to touch it as gently as a falling leaf. As every- 
thing else in this world of unbalanced force the law of gravi- 
tation seemed unstaple. 

A bit of a distance away on the plain to which I had 
fallen | saw acity. Forest and vales of queer growing herb- 
jage and trees lay beyond it. I chose the way over the most 
arid part of the plain, not wishing to encounter another of the 
“phenomenal growths of this remarkable country.” 

It was a city of palaces, high and broad, but everyone 
marred or made hideous by its lack of symmetry, or in its 
materials of most incongruous combinations. The streets 
were broad enough, but held their way with so many abrupt 
turnings and endings they seemed to lead no whither. They 
appeared deserted, no travel, no traffic, neither going nor com- 
ing—as desolate as the arid path across the plain on which it 
was builded. 

The lurid light parched and burnt me; the battling winds 
hurtled and chilled me, and I felt myself perishing of thirst. 
Approaching a window where a woman sat so still that she 
looked as if carved from stone, so cold, fixed and expressionless 
was her face, | begged for a cup of water. 

“Bring water,’ she said, and presently appeared two 
others, one with an ewer of water, the other with cups. I took 
the filled cup and bowing low to her of the marble face, “God 
bless you for your kindness, madam,” I said. She at the 
window uttered a shriek and rushed from the room. The one 
cast down the ewer to destruction, and the cups rolled about 
the floor while they followed their mistress uttering cries of 


distress. I dropped the cup untasted and hastened to lose 
myself in the maze of streets. 
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I came at last to a house beside whose doorway, which 
was so low a short man must stoop to enter, I espied a fountain 
of clear, sparkling water. I essayed to drink, but the water 
fled from my hand leaving the basin empty. 

“The fountain of Hope,” said a voice. Looking into 
the doorway, I found a misshapen man standing, looking fix- 
edly upon the ground. Short, hunch-backed, with a head too 
large and a body too small, he looked to have never stood 
upright, nor to have looked into the heavens. 

“The fountain of Hope,” he repeated, “whose waters only 
flow to intensify thirst, never to satisfy it.” 

“Tt is no matter,” I replied, “I am no longer thirsty, but 
if you will tell me where I can procure food I will provide 
me as I am quite hungry.” 

“You are a stranger here?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take this,” and he handed me a loaf of bread which he 
held in his hand. 

“God reward you, friend,” I said. He fell in a heap, 
moaning, then scrambling to all fours he crept beast-like into 
the low doorway crying out, 

‘““Away, begone, accursed one,” and so disappeared into 
his darkness. I cast the loaf in after him. It was a stone. 
I went onward filled with wonder and consternation. Were 
there no rational people there who could at least show me 
the way out of the city? 

At last I came to a sort of plaza where many men were 
gathered together. I approached to ask for directions, when 
suddenly they raised the cry of 

“Tt is he who utters the forbidden name! Kill him! 
Cast him out! Away with him! Tear him limb from limb!” 
and they ran upon me. I fled before them. Around corners, 
down street after street, now this way, now that, hotly pur- 
sued, until I found myself in a cul-de-sac and turned at bay. 

‘Show me the way out of your city and I will go,” I said. 

For answer they cried out the more and rushed madly. 

“Stop! In the name of the Most High God,” I cried. 

They hesitated, wavered and each man fell as he stood 
and they lay in serried ranks far down the street. 

Again I turned and fled, praying, “Merciful God, save me. 
Adonai! Adonai! Adonai” and lo! there was the gate of the 
city. As I reached the open country beyond, running swiftly, 
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praying thus with all my soul, a mighty wind lifted me and 
wafted me into space. 

I looked back and saw a great cloud of lurid darkness 
settling over that city. Night had come to them. 

Now, floating in the vasty deep of etheric space, I was 
filled with joy and thanksgiving to God for deliverance from 
that man-made world of unbalanced force. 

Sweet peace fell upon me as I saw again the wondrous 
worlds of suns and stars and planets swinging in their ap- 
pointed orbits and knew the omnipotent hand held the balance. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE WORKS OF PARACELSUS. 
By F.R.C.S. 
p ARACELSUS affirms that the soul or lower nature of 


man is of sidereal origin. In dreams, it is in freer 

motion and then soars to its parents and holds con- 

verse with the stars. After death it returns to the 
stars and the earthy body descends then into the bosom of the 
earth. Dreams, forebodings, prescience, prognostications, 
and presentiments, are the gifts of the sidereal and are not 
imparted to the elementary body. 

Man is possessed of an astral body which unites with the 
outward stars, and they two confabulate together, when the 
astral does not trouble itself about the elementary body which 
in sleep rests, whilst the sidereal continues its action, and 
never rests or sleeps except when the elementary body pre- 
dominates and becomes active. When the elementary rests, 
then come dreams, as the stars operate, and also revelations. 
According as the stars are disposed so are the dreams, for they 
give nothing to the avaricious and the self-conceited, as self- 
ishness and conceit expel the operation of the firmament and 
resist the stars. 

The body comes from the elements, the spirit from the 
stars. Al that the brain produces takes its inspiration from 
the stars. Although all musicians should die, yet the same 
schoolmaster, Heaven, is not dead, which would become a 
teacher anew. Many stars have not yet had their influence, 
therefore the discovery of arts is not yet come to anend. Man 
eats and drinks of the elements for the sustenance of his blood 


and flesh; from the stars are the intellect and thoughts sus- 
tained in his spirit. 








THE RIDDLE OF THE SPHINX. 
By FRANCIS MAYER. 


HAT is that which has four feet in the morning, 

\X/ two at noon, and three at night?” According 

to the legend, this was the riddle proposed to 

the Thebans by the Sphinx, who, until she found 

her master in Oedipus, destroyed all who had attempted to 

guess it. It is commonly known that the answer, as given by 

Oedipus, is Man: as an infant, he crawls on “all fours’; in 

youth and manhood he walks upright; in old age he walks 

with a stick. This is right as far as it goes, but knowing that 

myths are often veiled statements of natural laws, the student 

of occultism asks what particular natural law is behind the 
riddle of the Sphinx. 

Enquiring of the authors at hand, he finds that when, 
like Eliphas Levi, they touch upon the matter at all, it is done 
in an oracular manner. At the end of his inquiry he will 
most likely find himself again at the starting point, but with 
a firmer belief that, after all, there is something worth while 
behind the riddle. Perhaps he has become wiser, and, if he 
did not know it before, has learned that occult truths are sel- 
dom found through books, but in the silent realms through 
meditation. Later, when intuition illumines the vision, 
books may be used to better advantage. To begin meditation 
on the riddle, one may analyze the Sphinx’s make-up. Head 
and breast—man; water; wings—bird—air; loins—bull— 
earth; paws—lion—fire. Here we have the four elements; 
the sphinx is a synthesis of them. The sequence of the 
numbers in the riddle, four, two, three, will probably recall 
the statement, that the duad issues from the tetrad and is 
resolved by the triad; and also the other statement that the 
triad is to be reduced by the tetrad to the simplicity of the 
monad, which in this case becomes unity in a different and 
higher order. Gradually, or by a sudden flash, the mystery 
is revealed. [he monster appears, still alive, more alive than 
ever, and proposes its riddle. As it becomes impressed on 
one’s mind, he understands the riddle in the form of the ques- 
tion: “To be, or not to be?” Life or death depends on his 
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ability to solve it, and he must work it out for himself; no 
man, in or out of the body, can help him. 

This riddle was not given to the Thebans only. It always 
was, and is. It must be solved by every living soul born into 
this world. The penalty of not solving this riddle, now, as it 
ever was, is death. Not the change usually called death, but 
death eternal; that is, annihilation of personality, its disso- 
lution into astral matter. The sphinx still devours her vic- 
tims. He who has not sufficient power to resist the deadly 
attraction of the elements, and evolve in this life the spiritual 
from the animal soul, from “animus” to “anima,” is, after the 
second death—that is, the astral death—utterly and perma- 
nently dissolved by the ever attracting elements, and will go 
through eternity not as a self-conscious individual, person- 
ality, but as psychic matter, which will be used by coming 
generations who will in time solve the riddle and thereby 
develop the spiritual age, or reinstate the Kingdom. 

When intuition has shown the grand drama of the living 
universe, the real struggle for life, then books may be used to 
advantage. Take the Bible, the book of books. If one has 
understanding, it will be seen how water brings forth the mov- 
ing creature “that hath life, and fowl, that may fly above the 
earth in the open firmament of heaven.” He will also under- 
stand the parable of the wise virgins, who awaited the bride- 
groom with trimmed lamps; the paradox of the parable of 
the talents, that is, to everyone who hath shall be given, and 
from him that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away 
from him. Also the parable of the tares which, after the har- 
vest, will be separated from the grain and burned. One will 
understand the fate of the lukewarm, who are neither hot 
nor cold; the difference between the many who are called 
and the few who are elected; also the fateful meaning of the 
apostles’ word, that he that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son of God hath not life. 

It was a fundamental doctrine in the faith of the Egyp- 
tians that the impotent soul is doomed to extinction. ‘The 
man who cannot be himself must be melted down in the cast- 
ing-ladle of Phtha. The artist-craftsman of the gods will 
disperse the elemental material which in its present combina- 
tion cannot and will not be regenerated; he bides his time 
for a happier moment of operation.” ‘The Hebrews adopted 


‘Egyptian Magic, by S. S., D. D. Vol. VIII. Collect. Hermet. 
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the dogma from the Egyptians. In our times, T. Subba Row, 
*has expressed it with great force. ‘You may depend upon 
it,’ he says, “that unless a man’s individuality or ego can be 
transferred to the Logos, immortality is only a name.” 

This doctrine is by analysis found to be at the root of the 
doctrine of reincarnation, and it forms the only reasonable 
basis for the doctrine of transmigration. Everything is made 
in the mind. If the mind continually turns to the generative 
life-circle and away from the intellectual path, it 1s reason- 
able to say that the animal tendencies of the mind make and 
become implanted or impressed in animal forms, and, always 
going down the ladder, will end in the great abyss. 

The same law behind the riddle of the Sphinx is ex- 
pressed in other Greek myths. In the story of the birth of 
Zeus, it is said that Kronos devoured all his children except 
the last, in place of which he is given a stone to swallow. 
This child is Zeus, who, after defeating the Titans, becomes 
king of the Olympians. This is an allegory of the birth of 
the spiritual soul, whose symbol is the eagle, the bird of 
Zeus. If taken from another point of view, it connects the 
myth with biological law and practical alchemy. Else, what 
is the meaning of the transmutation of common metals to 
gold, which resists fire, than the development of the spiritual 
soul? 

Sophocles, in dramatizing the fate of Oedipus, the solver 
of the riddle, has in modern times found a worthy counterpart 
in Goethe’s “Faust.” The basic idea of this literary master- 
piece—this new testament of occultism, on which the author 
worked and chiseled all his literary life without having fin- 
ished it—is the divine comedy of the human soul; that it is 
developed by experience, by study, that it is saved from all 
traps of evil by love. Mephistopheles is Faust’s lower un- 
conscious self, his higher unconscious self is referred to as the 
“love from above”; his human ego stands between the two 
and is his conscious self. This human ego is the object of 
the bet between God and the Devil; they are the intellectual 
and the material principles. The bet is on the life of each 
one after death and is won by the principle to which the ego 
is attached by its loves. 

In Faust and its commentaries, Goethe’s opinions upon 
our subject are freely expressed. ‘We are here to immortal- 


“Lectures on the Study of the Bhagavad Gita. 
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ize ourselves,” *he wrote. Again, “Wer keinen Namen sich 
erwarb, noch Edles will, Gehért den Elementen an.” “He 
who did not acquire a name for himself, nor will the noble, 
belongs to the elements.”* He said he had no doubt about 
our having a future life, because nature needs the Entelechie,* 
but we are not all immortal in the same way, (“night auf 
gleicher weise unsterblich”). The same idea is well ex- 
pressed in Matthew Arnold’s sonnet on Immortality. 

To quote from memory from the literature of modern 
occultism: Eliphas Levi says that, in the great mill of nature, 
if you cannot be the miller you have to be the grain’. Franz 
Hartmann says that immortality is for the strong soul only’®. 
Stanislas de Guaita‘ gives a detailed description of the efforts 
which the soul must make after leaving the body, before it 
passes through the ordeals and purification of the second or 
astral death and arrives at the New Jerusalem in the sun, 
where are gathered all the glorified souls of our planetary 
system. He vividly depicts the fate of weak souls who have 
not force enough to stand these ordeals and who remain for a 
longer or shorter time in the astral, where they are subject to 
dissolution. Marius Decrespe*® expresses the idea in modern 
scientific language, “It is absolutely necessary to join the mat- 
ter or the energy, and be one or the other in essence.” To be 
either cold or hot. The same doctrine is stated plainly by 
Camille Flammarion’. Seeking some satisfactory explana- 
tion of spiritistic phenomena, the author writes, “That souls 
survive the destruction of the body, I have not the slightest 
doubt. . . . We may suppose, it is true, that all human 
beings do not survive their death, and that, in general, their 
physical entity is so insignificant, so wavering, so ineffectual, 
that it almost disappears in the ether, in the common reser- 
voir, in the environment, like the souls of animals. But 
thinking beings, who have the consciousness of their physical 





‘J renal here to the Jubileums Ausgabe of Goethe’s works, Vols. XIII.—xXIV. 

a : 

*This word as used by Aristotle has by some writers been taken to mean poten- 
tial energy, by others, perfect energy, while some others have said that Aristotle 
meant a state or condition between potentiality and completed actuality: that ente- 
lechie is the nutritive soul to the plant, the desiring soul of the animal and the 
rational soul in man—perfect energy or immortal intelligence is to be attained by the 
rational soul. 

‘Transcendental Magic. 

*Magic, White and Black. 

"La Clef de la Magic Noire. 

®‘La Mati¢re des Cenvres Majigues. 

*In his late work, ‘‘Mysterious Psychic Forces,’’ English translation. 
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existence, do not lose their personality, but continue the cycle 
of their evolution.” 

As subjects for thought and to indicate where such matter 
may be found, I offer two more themes for meditation. One 
is the first thesis among the Kabalistic conclusions of the 
Christian Kabalist, Picus de Mirandola’®. “As man and the 
priest of inferior things sacrifices to God the souls of unrea- 
soning animals, so Michael, the higher priest, sacrifices the 
souls of rational animals.’ The other is taken from the sec- 
ond part of Faust. Engel (schwebend in der hoheren at- 
mosphare, Faustens Unsterbliches tragend) : 


“Gerettet ist das edle Glied 

Der Geisterwelt vom Bosen: 
“Wer immer strebend sich gemutht, 
Den Den konnen wir erlosen. 

Und hat an ihm die Liebe gar 
Von oben teilgenommen, 
Begegnet ihm die selige Schar 
Mit herzlichem Wilkommen.” 


A verbatim translation is offered here. Angels (floating 
in the higher atmosphere with the immortal part of Faust). 
The noble member of the spiritual world is saved from the 
evil: ‘We can save him who is always striving with effort.” 
And when love from above partakes of him, too, the blessed 
host meets him with hearty welcome. 

Lectoribus salutem! 





“Translated by A. E. Waite in his “Doctrines and Literature of the Kabalaj.” 
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THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English. 


NURHO DE MANHAR. 
(Continued from page 62.) 
‘*Nimrop THE Miauty HuntTer.’’ 


It is written of Nimrod, ‘‘And he was a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lord’ (Gen. X. 9). He acquired authority and renown 
by wearing the primogenital robes and garments of Adam and 
was able thus to corrupt the minds and habits of mankind in his 
days. 

Said Rabbi Eleazer: ‘‘ Nimrod first led men into error and 
caused them to fall into idolatry. Having possessed himself of 
the habiliments of his ancestor Adam, he usurped rule and au- 
thority over his fellows who submissively yielding to his tyranny 
made him the object of their worship and adoration. Why 
was he called Nimrod?  Beecause he rebelled against the Lord, 
the most high King of Heaven, and brought about a revolt in 
both worlds, the celestial and terrestrial. Becoming regarded 
as an universal sovereign and succeeding in wielding the minds 
of mankind, he induced them to cease and discontinue their alle- 
giance to their Lord and creator.’’ | 

Said Rabbi Simeon: ‘‘ Initiates of the secret doctrine recog- 
nize in the expression ‘Adam’s habiliments,’ a very deep and 
occult mystery, the explanation of which is never divulged or 
imparted save to advanced students of the Hidden Wisdom.’’ 


‘Tap THAUMATURGICAL ERECTION OF SOLOMON’s TEMPLE.”’ 


‘‘It is written, ‘And the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech’ (Gen. XI. 1). Said Rabbi Simeon, ‘Serip- 
ture relates of Solomon’s temple, it was built of stones made 
ready before brought to the house, so that the sound of hammer, 
nor axe, nor of any tool of iron was heard whilst it was build- 
ing’ (1 King VI. 7). What is the meaning of the words, ‘whilst 
it was building?’ From the form of expression, we might infer 
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it was in some marvelous and wonderful manner self-builded. 
Were not Solomon and his artizans the builders of it? Ere 
replying to these questions let us give the mystical meaning 
of the words, ‘And thou shalt make a candlestick of pure gold, 
of beaten work shall the candlestick be made’ (Ex. XXY. 31). 
Now since the candlestick was to be made of beaten gold, and 
scripture distinctly states, it was ‘self-made’ (yerechah) how 
could this possibly be? Our answer is, it was done by the 
operation of an unknown and invisible force or power, in other 
words by a miraculous agency. When the artisans of Solomon 
wished to begin their labors, he instructed them to do work to 
which they had never been accustomed and of which they were 
wholly ignorant, so that it was only through the blessing of the 
Holy One, with wisdom and power from on high directing their 
hands, that they were able to begin and complete the structure 
of the holy temple, and therefore it was as scripture states, ‘‘and 
the house when it was being selfbuilt’’ (vehabeth behibbanothon) 
through divine power and influence operating in the minds or 
wills and hands of the artisans who worked according to a plan 
or a certain method, from which they never deviated until the 
temple was finished and completed. It is also said, it was 
made of stone ready prepared (shelemah) (which against the 
general rule is written without the yod). This strange marvel 
is further confirmed by the word next following, massang 
(brought or conducted thither) indicating that the artisans en- 
gaged in the construction of the house simply used or made 
passes with their hanls and the work was accomplished though 
they understood not, nor comprehended the mystery of its modus 
operandi. It was further stated, ‘There was neither hammer, 
nor axe nor any tool of iron used in the house while it was 
building itself.’ No wonder therefore is it that whilst wield- 
ing, controlling and manipulating such a mysterious and occult 
power and agent they observed the strictest silence and refrained 
from the use of tool and implement in the erection of the sacred 
temple. How deep and occult are the mysteries of the secret 
doctrine and few are there who have any notion or idea and 
knowledge of them. When the Holy One wishes to manifest 
his glory and power to humanity, he causes to descend from a 
part of the universe termed the ‘thought sphere,’ whose locus 
is unknown, save to himself, and pass through the bodily organ 
known as the ‘larynx,’ the mysterious breath of life which is 
designated in scripture and described as ‘the living God,’ ‘the 
only true God and King eternal.’ ”’ 
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‘‘THE Mystery oF THE LoGos.’’ 


The three primordeal elements of nature are fire, air and 
water. Really they are one in use and substance and are able 
to change the one into the other. It is the same with Thought 
and Speech and Logos, they are one and the same in themselves. 
Their seeming duality arises from the different aspects in which 
they are observed and cognized. That Jacob might become a 
perfect man it was necessary that the Divine Being should 
manifest himself to him by the Word or Logos, even as a man 
in order to make known his thoughts and ideas to another is 
obliged to clothe them with words in order that the sound pro- 
duced by the motion of his lips may make them known to his 
listener, otherwise they would remain unknown and be incom- 
municable, so in order that the sanctuary of God might exist 
upon earth, it needed manifestation by means of a Word or 
Logos, through which it might communicate and speak to man- 
kind. Scripture therefore states, whilst the house was building 
itself, and not whilst it was building, alluding mystically to the 
manner of divine manifestation by the Logos in the world. 
The mystery of the erection of the temple is hinted at in the 
words, ‘Go forth ye daughters of Zion and behold King Solo- 
mon with the crown wherewith his mother crowned him on the 
day of his espousals’ (Cant. III. 11). Respecting the stones 
used in building the sanctuary, it is said of them they were 
‘prepared’ (massang) which also signifies ‘carried or trans- 
ported thither or taken from one place to another.’ As Thought 
existing in the Sphere of Mind becomes transformed into vocal 
speech by descending into the larynx, the-ultimate stage for its 
manifestation in its downward flight from on high, so is it with 
the Divine Word or Logos and its silent entrance in the mind 
and soul of man, descending from on high through inferior de- 
grees and states or worlds of being, each working and operat- 
ing in harmony with it under the control of the great supreme 
ruler and architect of the universe, and each obedient to the 
law of evolution for the accomplishment of its destiny, unifica- 
tion with the Divine. Slowly and in silence, the innumerable 
majestic worlds careering in their orbits throughout the bound- 
less realms of space under the dominance and guidance of an 
almighty principle of unity, are progressing and approximating 
to one Divine center, so that unified and conjoined in harmony, 
they may form an universal temple wherein all souls may wor- 
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ship and serve the one true God, the Almighty Father, the great 
All, and within all who then shall reign forever and ever and 
to his Kingdom there shall be no end.’’ 


Tue IDOLATRY OF THE POSTDILUVIANS. 


It is written, ‘‘And the earth was of one language and had 
the same words’’ (Gen. XI. 1) and it is further added ‘* And as 
they, these words, went from the east’’ (miqqedem). This 
word here signifies he who is the Alpha or Premier of the world. 
It is also said, ‘‘They found a plain or valley in the land of 
Shinar, and they dwelt there.’’ As soon as they separated 
themselves from this premier, unity of thought and mind 
amongst them was no longer possible, and they became dispersed 
and seattered abroad in all parts of the earth. If in opposition 
to these remarks, anvone should refer to the words of scripture 
‘And a river went out of Eden to water the Garden and from 
thence it was divided and became into four heads,’ (Gen. II. 10) 
in order to show that even in association and close proximity 
with the Divine Presence, divine separation occur and therefore 
it was nothing extraordinary that this deflection and revolt from 
the Premier of the world should take place, just as it was with 
the river of Eden that it should become parted into four heads. 
In reply we admit that it was not impossible it should do so after 
but not before its exit from the garden, so with respect to man- 
kind after the deluge, so long as they remained united together 
they were attached to the worship of God, the premier of the 
world. Thev had one in common, one language, one faith, one 
mode of worshipping the Divine Being, binding them together 
in an universal Brotherhood that prevailed amongst them. But 
declining in divine knowledge and reverence, they gradually 
veered away from allegiance to their great Premier (miqqedem) 
until at length they found a plain in the land of Shinar, or mm 
other words, they became ignorant of God their creator and 
devoid of all knowledge of the higher and diviner life. Scripture 
relates of Nimrod, ‘The beginning of his Kingdom was Babel’ 
from which we gather, it was he who first seduced the postdi- 
luvians from the worship and service of the true god, and intro- 
ducing confusion and disunion amongst them, he eventually suc- 
ceeded in usurping rule and sovereignty over them and led 
them to a plain in the land of Shinar, by which is meant, that 
from that time men forsook the worship of the Divine and began 
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to live in defiance of his law, then degenerated and gave them- 
selves wholly up to the pursuit of and indulged in worldly pleas- 
ures and enjoyments, worshipping the creature rather than their 
creator who is blessed forever. It is further related, ‘And they 
said, go to, let us build us a city and a tower whose head 
may reach into heaven and let us make us a name (shem)’ (Gen. 
XI. 4). 


‘‘Tie Tower or BaBEL.’’ 


Said Rabbi Hiya: It is written, ‘The wicked are like the 
troubled sea’ (nigrash) (Is. LVII. 20). Is there then a troubled 
sea? ~=s Truly so, for when it exceedeth its boundaries, it be- 
comes ‘nigrash’ and bursting its barriers, as a man intoxicated 
with wine, rolling and staggering and unable to keep himseif 
erect, and seripture further adds, of the sea when in this troubled 
state, ‘It cannot rest; and its waters cast up mire and ditt,’ 
meaning that whilst it is calm, the mud concealed in its depths 
remains undisturbed but the moment its surface begins to be 
ruffled and agitated by tempestuous winds and storms it is 
ejected, similarly with a man who as long as he is devoted to the 
service of his Lord, his lower nature or self is calm and peaceful, 
its animal propensities repressed and restrained, but as soon as 
his relation with his divine higher self becomes disturbed and 
broken, like a drunkard, he begins to reel and stagger, and give 
utterance to the depraved feelings and emotions that have lain 
dormant within him, and in proportion as he babbles forth his 
obscure and filthy gibberish, so does his profanity increase, for 
it is the reflection of his impure animal self that then becomes 
manifested. Observe the words, ‘And they said, go to, let us 
build us a city and tower whose top shall reach into heaven.’ 
The term ‘‘habah’’ (go to) whenever used in scripture is always 
found in connection with some thing or project unrealizable by 
those who conceived it. Their blind impulse to build such a 
city and tower arose only from a wicked and foolish desire that 
animated and prompted them to live in open revolt against the 
Holy One.’’ 

Said Rabbi Abba: ‘‘They were the subjects of a horrible 
and demoniacai infatuation in that they impiously wished to 
abandon the worship of their Lord for that of Satan or the ser: 
pent to whom they rendered homage and glory. The words, ‘go 
to, let us build us a city and tower,’ have a deeply occult mean- 
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ing and contain a mystery most profound. Remark that when 
the Postdiluvians arrived at the plain in the land of Shinar 
(a strange kingdom or domain) and had become acquainted with 
and accommodated themselves to its natural advantages coming 
from its proximity to the sea, they said amongst themselves, it 
will be best for us to settle down and dwell here, for with little 
trouble and at once we can indulge in those sensual pleasures 
and delights that are the charm of life, making it worth the 
living. But why worship heavenward and what advantage 
will accrue to us in so doing. JHere let us build us a temple 
and make a deity of ourselves. Come and let us make a shem 
(name, a synonym for God, or a Divine Being) whom we can 
adore and have him always in our midst as a center of attraction, 
and thus avoid becoming dispersed abroad on the face of the 
earth.’’ 





“OUR ANCESTORS’ FANCIES, STRANGE NOTIONS 
AND OPINIONS.” 


ARENTS must not buy their children any rattles, nor 
p allow any to be given to them, or they will be slow at 
learning and will speak with difficulty. 
No one must on any account weigh an empty 
cradle, or he will weigh the child’s rest away. 

If you wish a child to become a hundred years old, you 
must get it godfathers out of three different parishes. 

If you let a child look into a mirror before it is a year 
old, it will become proud. 

Children that cry at christening will die soon. 

Let a mother go three Sundays successively out of the 
church in silence, and blow each time into the mouth of her 
child, and it will get its teeth easy. 

Splinters from an oak struck by lightning cure toothache. 

A woman can cure her earache by binding a man’s 
stocking round her head. 

Let the father immediately after the christening give the 
child a sword in hand and it will become brave. 

A piece of wood out of a coffin that has been dug up, when 
laid in a cabbage bed, defends it from caterpillars. 


NURHO DE MANHAR. 
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OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this Magazine is 
devoted, will be received, and, as space permiis, impartially reviewed irre- 


spective of author or publisher. 


The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiased 


account of his charge. 


There is no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 





THE DWELLER ON THE THRES- 
HOLD. By Robert Hichens. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.10. 

The popular novelist in search of a 
new theme turns eagerly to occult 
science, snatches a few well-worn 
phrases, and constructs a theory un- 
like anything upon earth or in the wa- 
ter under the earth. But we should 
have hoped better than this from Mr. 
Hichens. Surely the mysterious domain 
of human psychology is worthy at least 
of an accurate terminology and of the 
descriptive care that goes so far to 
give verisimilitude to a work of fic- 
tion, 

Indeed “The Dweller on the Thres- 
hold” is misnamed. There is no refer- 
ence to that overwhelming terror that 
awaits the practical occultist, and that 
he must conquer or that will conquer 
him. Bulwer Lytton, himself a prac- 
tical occultist, knew what he was writ- 
ing of when he described the Dweller in 
“Zanoni.” Marion Crawford, although 
not a practical occultist, seems to 
speak with knowledge when he refers 
cautiously to the bewildering horror 
that paralyses the soul at a particular 
stage of its progress. But Mr. Hichens 
has no glimpse of the well attested 
mystery. He is content to isolate a 
few fanciful theories of the modern 
psychic researches, to decorate them 
With irrelevant terms, and to weave 
them into the fabric of a clever story. 
He seems to write on the theory that 
“anything will do’’ when dealing with 
occult psychology. 

The heroes of his story are a rector 


and his curate. The rector, himself of 
a dominant and arrogant disposition, 
uuuertakes by means of “sittings’’ to 
call forth the latent positivity in the 
weak and negative character of his 
curate. He succeeds disastrously. In 
fact he so obsesses the curate that he 
transfers to him his own personality, 
becoming flaccid and negative in pro- 
portion to the curate’s increase in men- 
tal virility. Eventually the transfer is 
so complete that the curate has a dou- 
ble personality, his own and the rec- 
tor’s, while the rector has no personal- 
ity at all, loses his influence over his 
congregation as well as the love of his 
wife, and seems within a measurable 
distance of idiocy. That the follies of 
“Sitting for development” and the 
usual practices of mediumship may 
produce such a catastrophe is by no 
means improbable, but there is no rea- 
son why the definite terminology of oc- 
cult science should be applied to a do- 
main that belongs properly to Sludge 
the medium. 

The true meaning of the Dweller on 
the Threshold is necessarily obscure, 
inasmuch as states of consciousness 
cannot be appreciated by those who 
have not experienced them. And we 
may assume that the Dweller is a state 
of consciousness and not an entity. 
Perhaps we have taken a step toward 
comprehension when first we realize 
that we have absolutely no knowledge 
of the world of matter, and chat we 
are confined to a study of our own sen- 
sations. In other words, we know 
nothing but our own states of con- 
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sciousness and the changes in those 
states, but of the cause of those 
changes we are ignorant. When we say 
that an orange is round and yellow and 
soft and fragrant, we mean that 
our sensory consciousness has been 
changed or modified in these four ways, 
and we have agreed to call that par- 
ticular combination of changes by the 
name of an orange. But of the ex- 
ternal cause of those changes we know 
nothing. We do not know even that 
there is an external cause. Now a 
time comes in the career of the occultist 
when he is enabled to look beyond him- 
self without the mediation of the 
senses. When he can look direct upon 
realities and not merely upon the 
changing states of his own sense con- 
sciousness. Then the material universe 
becomes as the shadow of the dream; 
but who shall say what takes its place? 
Perhaps this is the experience, horrible 
only for its unfamiliarity, that shakes 
the reason and that only the strong can 
endure. It comes to all who have the 
courage to meditate on the unity of the 
soul as detached from sense impres- 
sions, all who have the courage to 
throw away the protecting shield of 
those ever shifting states of conscious- 
ness that now constitute all we know of 
the universe of matter. It is there- 
fore a step in spiritual evolution, a part 
of the domain that has been mapped 
and measured by the leaders of the 
race and not a mere catchword for 
popular mystification or related in any 
way to the quagmires of mediumship. 
Ss. G. P. C. 


THE BRAHMAN’S WISDOM. Trans- 
lated from the German of Friedrich 
Ruchert by Eva M. Martin. Pub- 
lished by William Rider & Son. 
London, 

It would be interesting to know some- 
thing more of Ruchert than can be con- 
veyed by so small a volume of trans- 
lations. He published ‘“‘The Brahman’s 
Wisdom” in 1836, after several years 
exhaustive study of Eastern literature 
—an unusual undertaking at that time 
—and this we are told had a marked 
influence upon all his later writings. 
The present translation is of a few 
selected stanzas only, but their tone is 
such as to show that their author wags 
not merely undertaking a poetic task 
but expressing also something of his 
inner experiences. A single stanza 
will perhaps suffice as an example. 
When to the outer world thou hast 

closed up thy mind, 

Within thyself all God’s world’s secrets 

thou shalt find. 

Take from the outer world of mere 

distraction nought; 

Take only what will serve to stimulate 

thy thought. 

He who would grasp the nature of each 

bright Sunbeam 

Lets but one single ray into a dark 

room stream; 

But open wide thy window, too, be- 

cause thou know’st 

That light is greater than its gaily 

colored ghost. 

It is to be hoped that the translator’s 
effort will meet with a welcome warm 
enough to justify another volume. 

Ss. G. P. C. 














